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MEMORY DEAR. 


MUSINGS AT THE DESK. 


I sit at my desk in a dream to-day— 
There’s nothing to do, for business is slack— 
So I think of the days that have passed away, 
And which memory kindly to me brings back. 


Memory dear, memory true, 
QO what a debt I owe to you! 

For recalling thoughts to my fancy clear— 
Thoughts of the days I hold so dear. 


Ifow softly you bring to my mind those hours, 

When I watched the hills in the sunshine bright ; 
And lay on the grass, and plucked the flowers, 

That gladdened the fields with shadow and light. 


Shadow and light, shadow and light! 

All of my life you have checkered with change, 
Making its pathway sober and bright, 

While I trace it with fancies fantastic and strange. 


Checkered with change since the day when I lay 
Dreaming, and plucking the flowers and grass ; 
As I listened to hear what the breeze would say— 

The soft summer breeze from the mountain pass. 


Soft summer breeze, soft summer breeze ! 
Sympathy sweet in your touch I feel; 

Fanning my brow from the fresh green trees, 
As down from the hill-tops you silently steal. 


Down from the hill-tops so hazy you come, 
Bring me perfume of blossoms so sweet ; 
Odors of harebclis, far off from the hum, 
The bustle of men, and the dust of the street. 


Thus I sit at my desk, and dream over the past, 
Nor do I repine for the years that are gone; 

Though age is advancing, and pleasures fly fast, 
Sweet memory, thou canst renew them like dawn. 


Memory dear, memory true, 
O what a debt I owe to you! 

For bringing back, to my fancy clear, 
Thoughts of the days I hold so dear. 


JANET’S EXPERIENCE. 


Janet sat dreaming on the lower step of the broad, low- 
roofed porch, with her chin resting on one brown little hand, 
and a misty depth of light in her clear gray eyes—dreaming, 
as girls of eighteen will dream, of a future, far off and radi- 
ant, that somehow never resolves itself into the present—a 
to-morrow that never becomes to-day ! 
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The old clock on the kitchen shelf had just struck four— 
the afternoon sunshine was showering down, in a sort of 
golden spray, through the low boughs of the great old cherry- 
tree, where the “red ox-hearts” hung like jeweled pendants, 
and the busy brown robins fluttered in and out, and orange- 
belted bees kept up alow, murmurous hum, like breakers, 
far out on the sea of the sunny air. 

She was a rosy little lass, this heroine of ours, with round 
cheeks where the crimson of perfect health glowed through a 
veil of sunburn, and a dimpled mouth red and fragrant as a 


clove pink—a genuine country girl, as unconsciously grace- | 


ful in all her movements as the silver-green wheat now 
rippling in the summer breeze. Not an orthodox beauty, 
but a very lovely, loveable little personage as she sat there 
in her brown gingham dress and ruffled white apron, with 
her sun-bonnet on the porch-floor beside her. | 


Of what was she musing? The old, old subject of every 
reverie—the old refrain to every song—him! For Janet 
Roydon was in love—or, at all events, she fancied she was, 
and it is wonderful how completely Fancy will sometimes 
assume the throne of Reality. 

As she sat there smiling to herself, with drooping lashes 
and fleeting rose-shadows on her cheek, a firm, quick foot- 
step sounded on the garden path, where long sprays of spicy 
sweet-brier trailed, and double rows of currant-bushes hung 
full of ruby-sparkling fringes in the level sunbeams—Thorne 
Millington’s step. 

“Janet,” he said, pleadingly, “will you walk up Crag Hill 
with me this afternoon? The young people of the village 
are all going, and you see how delightful the weather is. 
Come, Janet, it is so long since you walked with me!” 

No—Janet wouldn’t. Thorne Millington looked hurt. 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know that I am obliged to render a reason for 
every action of my life. It is too warm; besides I am 
tired.” 

Thorne looked at her with a mournful, incredulous gravity 
in his dark eyes. 

‘You would not have answered me so once, Janet.” 

Janet tossed her pretty little satin-smooth head until the 
hair-pins trembled among its braids. 

“T suppose I am free to select my own mode of speech, 
Thorne Millington.” 

“Free? Yes, Janet, since you wish to be free.” 

Janet was silent. Apparently she was intently compar- 
ing the stripes on two blades of ribbon-grass that hung over 
the wooden step at her side, but Millington was not so easily 
repulsed. We cling with wondrous tenacity to life, and to 
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Thorne the love that had grown up in his heart for pretty, 
willful Janet Roydon was something stronger and better 
than life. 

“Why don’t you say at once that you are expecting your 
fine city lover?”’ he questioned, somewhat bitterly. Janet 
lifted her head, blushing and indignant. 

“Thorne, you are going too far. You have no right to 
catechise me so.” 

“Have I not, Janet?” he questioned in tones when the 
7 pain seemed to pierce through the words. 

“Certainly you have not.” 

“Well—I will intrude no longer. I sce that your thoughts 
and mind are elsewhere.” 

He paused a moment, perhaps hoping that Janet might 
speak a word to detain him. But she did not; and the 
next moment she was alone in the yellow glow of the after- 
noon sunshine. 3 

It might have been five minutes—it might have been ten 
—that she sat there counting ribbon-grass blades, and listen- 
ing to the drowsy hum of bees and insects; and then there 
was another click of the little wicket gate—another footstep 
ringing clearly on the gravel path. 

(Ah! if Thorne Millington could have secn the upflushing 
of her cheek, the brightening sparkle of her eyes now, he 
would have fallen more hopelessly into the clutches of the 
“green-cyed monster” than he already was—and that was, to 
say the least of it, quite unnecessary. 

“Janet! My little wild rose! All alone?” 

He was handsome, with his black, flashing eyes, and his 
silky rings of dark shining hair, and his white, shapely 
hands, as he came up to her with a caressing familiarity of 

‘voice and manner that bespoke no uncertainty as to his re- 
ception. 

“Oh, Sydney, I’m so glad you happened to come this 
afternoon ! Uncle and aunt are gone out.” 

“Come, that’s lucky,” said Mr Sydney Fairfax, establish- 
ing himself on the lower step at Ler feet, and possessing him- 
self of one of her hands with a sort of casy gallantry that 
“told” fearfully against the respectful reverencé in which 
Thorne Millington was wont to hold the wayward beauty. 

“They are so cross,” pouted Janct. 

“The old Vandals!” interjected Mr Fairfax. 

“Because, you know,” went on Janct, “they like Thorne 
Millington—” 


“Speaks very badly for their taste,” said Fairfax. Janet 
laughed and colored. 
‘But, Sydney, it makes it very bad for me. I am very 


miserable, and when you are gone—” 

“Don’t fret, mia cara; I shall come back to claim you so 
soon, and then they may scold the ends of their tongues off! 
There; smile again, my little Queen of Hearts. I don’t like 
to see the least shadow eclipsing the light of those eyes.” 

And Janet did “smile again.” somehow in the glamour 
of his presence she forgot all the questions she had meant to 
ask—the explanation that should have been demanded. 

At length he rose up to depart. : 

“TI have lingered too long - wor Janet; but I could not 
bear to tell you that I am going back to New York to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“To-morrow morning?” 

Sydney Fairfax would have been more than mortal had he 
not been gratified with the unconscious flattery conveyed in 
Janet's paling cheek and dilated eyes! And, striving to 
sooth her, he almost forgot, for the time being, that he was 
playing a part. 

It was nearly a week afterward, when aunt Thyrza Roy- 
don—the kindest soul in the world, but a little prejudiced 
and opinionated withal, as your kind souls often are—brought 


her knitting work into the porch where Janet sat, idly pull- 
ing the honey-suckle cups apart. 

“Child, what are you dreaming about ?” 

“Nothing !” answered the girl, a little petulantly. 

“You've grown so shiftless of late! Do go up stairs and 
bring down your new calico ; you might just as well run up 
the breadths as to be doing nothing !” 

“T am not in a hurry for the dress, aunt !” 

“Then finish altering my brown foulard.” 

“T don’t feel like it, aunt!” 

Mrs. Roydon eyed her nicce keenly through her silver- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“Janet! what on earth ails you?” 

“Nothing, aunt !” 

“And what’s the reason Thorne Millington don’t come 
here any more?” 

“T am not Thorne Millington’s keeper, Aunt Thyrza,” 
answered Janet, with spirit. 

Mrs. Roydon was about to require an explanation in full 
from her capricious niece, when her impending torrent of 
words was checked by the appearance of Uncle Matthew 
coming up the walk. 

“T’ve been to the post-office,” quoth Uncle Matthew, fan- 
ning himself with the wide brim of his straw-hat; “and 
here’s a letter for Janet, with the New York post-mark. 
Who’s it from, my girl ?’’ as Janet caught it from his hand, 
reddening and paling alternately. 

“Tt’s—it’s from Mr. Fairfax!” 

“From Mr. Fairfax, eh?’ Uncle Matthew’s brows con- 
tracted gloomily. ‘And it’s for that good-for-nothing puppy 
you ve thrown Thorne Millington over, eh? Give me back 
the letter, Janet; let me return it to him. I don’t like my 
girl to be corresponding with such as he!”’ 

But Janet held tightly on to the precious missive. 

“Tt’s my letter, Uncle Matthew! and you must not speak 
so slightingly of Mr. Fairfax. I am engaged to him !’’ 

Aunt Thyrza dropped her knitting-work. Uncle Matthew 
stared. 

“This won’t do, Janet; you must give him up! Why, 
what do we know of him? A mere city adventurer; while 
Thorne Millington—” 

“T’m tired of hearing of Thorne Millington!” interrupted 
Janet, trying desperately to keep back the indignant tears, 
“and I will not give Sydney up !” 

“Janet!” 

“No! I will never give him up!” 

“Then you must give us up, child,” said the old man, 
gravely; “I will be obeyed.” 

Janet ran up to her own room, flushed and subbing, to read 
her precious letter. Oh, if Sydney could but know how she 
was tyrannized over! and in her secret soul Janet resolved to 
break these bonds. 

Presently she came down stairs again, with red eye sand 
resolutely compressed lips. Uncle Matthewand Aunt Thyrza 
looked up as she entered; they had evidently been talking 
about her in her absence. 

“You are not going to answer that letter, Janet?” said her 
uncle; ‘Milo Fielding tells me that your Mr. Fairfax—”’ 

“T will not listen to a word against him, Uncle Matthew,” 
interposed Janet biting her lip to keep back even more re- 
bellious words. “I shall certainly answer that Ictter.” 

“Then you are no niece of mine, Janet!” 

‘“Janet—child—listen to reason,’ urged Aunt Thyrza, 
anxiously. But Janet would listen to nothing. She went 
out into the garden, and so through the ruégtling corn-fields 
to the road that led to the village post-office. 


And the next morning, when Aunt Thyrza went up stairs 
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to vall Janet down to breakfast, her little white-draped room 
was tenantless—the bird had taken wing! £3 

“My goodness gracious!” ejaculated Aunt Thyrza, with 
uplifted hands. “Matthew! Matthew! Come up stairs, 
quick! She’s been and gone and eloped.” 

At the same moment Janet Roydon, in a cozy corner seat 
in the express train, watched the flying landscape, and won- 
dered, with throbbing heart, what Sydney Fairfax would say 
to her—how he would reesive her! Was it notjust possible 
that she had done an unwise thing in thus resenting a harsh 
word or two from the kind old uncle who had sheltered and 
guarded her al] her life! But the irrevocable step was 
taken; it was too late now to return until she returned 
as Sydney Fairfax’s wife! Janet grew rosy beneath her 
brown veil as she thought of the possibility. 

New York! Whata very Babel of sounding uproar, of 
dusty tumult it seemed to our little country-bred damsel, as 
she emerged from the covered dépét into the brilliant street. 

“Carriage, m’m! carriage 

“Yes,” said Janet, timidly. “I want to go to No. 815 
Mayduke Street.”’ 

“All right, m’m!’’ cried the hackman, banging the door 
of his vehicle upon his half-terrified “fare,” and driving 
mee 6 down the street, Janet drew a long breath, partly 
of apprehension, partly of relief. Yes, it was too late to go 
back now. 

‘Here you are, m’m!” 

Janet started from her reverie as the Jehu sprang from 
his seat and opened the door. 

“Is this Mayduke street ?” 

“Yes, m’m—No. 815.” 

It was no balconied mansion of brown stone, draped with 
wisteria, as Mr. Fairfax had so often described his home— 
no wide strect, glittering with stately equipages, as she had 
been led to suppose, but a tall red-brick house, with wide- 
open door, through which you caught a glimpse of bare 
floors and carpetless stairs, in a narrow, foul-smelling street, 
where children played in the gutters, and fifth-rate grocery 
stores displayed their wares ! 

She paid the hackman—an exhorbitant price, of course— 
and dismissed him, entering the house with a sinking heart 
and hesitating footstep. 

‘‘A coarse-looking woman met her in the hall. 

‘Docs Mr. Fairfax live here?” asked Janet. 

“Mr. Fairfax? Are you one of his friends?” demanded 
the woman. 

Janet colored in spite of herself, but before she could 
frame an appropriate answer in her confusion; the woman 
went on. 

“Sydney Fairfax—Algernon Ryder—Fitz-Albyn Clare. 
Call him any name you please, they all belong to him; and 
a precious stated be is ; took up for counterfeiting only 
last night, and his poor wife—” 

“His wife!” 

“Yes. Ifshe hadn't been down sick through his neglect 
and brutality I’d ha’ turned her out o’ doors ; for my house 
haz always been a respectable one, and nota red cent of his 
board have I ever seen! I knew he was ascamp, mind you, 
because he—” 

“Stop! There must surely be some mistake !” 

“If it’s Sydney Fairfax you’re wanting to sec, there’s no 
mistake, more’s the pity. Was you wantin’ to sce his wife ? 
She has been goin’ out of one fit and into another ever since 
six o'clock this morning!” 

But Janet turned away with a chill shudder at her heart. 
How near she had come to the brink of her own ruin! Mar- 
ried—and a counterfeiter at that! She remembered how 
— she had “lent” him her little savings—only 


fifty odd dollars—“just fora day or two—an unexpected 
emergency!” But it was not forthe money she cared, only — 

With difficulty she repressed her tears of keen mortification 
in the presence of that hard-taced woman. 

‘“No,”’ she said, abruptly. “My business was with Mr. 
Fairfax, and since he’s not here [ will go back!” 

The afternoon express was just starting when Janet, pale, 
weary, and jaded, entered one of the rear cars. She glanced 
hesitatingly along the rows of seats , there was but one empty, 
and the other half nearest the window was occupied by a 
gentleman. There was no help for it, however, and she ad- 
vanced, timidly. 

“Ts this seat engaged, Sir?” 

As the gentleman, with prompt courtesy, rose to give her 
the place nearest the open window, Janet started involuntar- 
ily ; it was Thorne Millington! 

In the same instant he recognized her. 

“Janet!” His voice altered in its intonation from the 
first accent of eager interest to a cold, unimpassioned tone, 
such as he might have addressed toany stranger who had 
casually crossed his path. It cut Janet to the heart. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Roydon,” he said, ceremoniously, 
lifting his hat. “TI will find another seat.” 

He was turning away when Janet laid her hand tremu- 
lously on his arm. 


“Please, Thorne, don’t go away from me, she faltered. “I _ 


am so lonely, and—and—” 


Her voice died away into a fuint fluttering sort of sob. 


Thorne Millington turned back again with a strange, but 
unpleasant tumult at his heart. Somehow, the words seemed 
to bear a sweet significance far beyond their ordinary import. 

“Janet, you know I never should have gone away from 
you if you yourself had not banished me. But tell me how 
it happens that you are here and alone.” 

And Janet told him. All pride, all resentinent, all stub- 
born secretiveness, had died out of her poor wounded heart; 
and the strength and shelter of Thorne Millington’s manly 
presence seemed the sweetest of all refuges. 

He made no comment whatever on her story, There was, 
in his nature, that loyal instinct of chivalrous nobleness that 
led him scrupulously to abstain from the very semblance of 
triumphing over a fallen foe. But when, at length, she 
concluded by once more exclaiming, “Oh, [ am so glad you 
are here, Thorne!” he said, ‘‘Do you really mean it Janet?” 

“Qh, Thorne, I do! I do!” 

“T will not leave you again, Janct,” he said, tenderly, 
taking her cold hand in his own. “TI will stay by your side 
all my life long now.” 


And Janet’s up-lifted eyes, heavy and dewy, yet full of a 


sweet wistful light, spoke the ample measure of her repen- | 


tant gratitude. 

Aunt Thyrza and Uncle Matthew received their little 
truant back again to their hearts without a single word of 
reproach. A hurried sentence or two of explanation whis- 
pered to them by Thorne anticipated all unpleasant question- 
asking ; and Janet's shy, tender manner, was a quitesufficient 
guarautee of hor penitence for the one fvolish step of her 
eighteen-year-old life. 

‘“She’s nothing but a child,” said good Uncle Matthew 
Roydon. 

“She was a child,” said Aunt Thyrza, softly, wiping her 
spectacle glasses, “but she’s a woman now.” 

And when the frosts of early October turned the upland 
woods to crimson and russet-brown, and strewed all the glen- 
paths with pavements of rustling gold, she married Thorne 
Millington—as loving and true-hearted a little bride as ever 
wore the coronal of silver-bright orange-blossoms sacred to 
brides alone. 
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A BUNCH OF DAISIES. 


On « fresh and smiling May morning in the year 1840 the 
gate of the Chateau de bee fam opened for the exit of a 
postchaise ready to start for Paris. 

Ernest de Merieux was taking a turn in the park with his 
aunt, the Countess de Breuil, the proprietress of the chateau, 
before he pursued his journey. The conversation seemed 
very animated, especially on the part of the good dowager, 
to whom her nephew listened with the air of one resigned to 
hear all that she chose to say, but at the same time resolved 
to take Lis own way. 

“Yes, my handsome nephew,” said the countess, “‘you are, 
in three letters, mad ; oat if these three letters are a little 
less affronting than the four which spell ‘fool,’ they are 
nearly as disagreeable.” 

“But my dear aunt,” said Ernest. 

“This has nothing to do with your dear aunt,”’ interrupted 
the countess; “‘there you stand, eight-and-twenty years old, 
with a very passable figure, tolerably good manners, wit 
enough for a man of family; and, to crown all, a very pretty 
income, which my will will not decrease. And what use do 
you make of all these advantages, may I ask you?” 


“And what use do you wish me to make of them?” he 
asked, —“‘that I should become Procureur du Koi, or sous- 
Préfet ?” 

‘“‘A jest is not an answer,” she replied. ‘What I wish to 
say, Ernest, is, that it is time for you to become useful to 
yourself and to others; that you ought to marry, and have 
children, of whom you should make honest people; and as 
the world is going on at present, if you succeed, they will be 
sufficiently remarkable in these times.” 

“Well, Ido not ask for a better fate,” said Ernest; ‘but 
you know me. [I have the misfortune to be romantic. I was 
always that way inclined, and from trying to conceal my 
malady it has increased upon me; and romance has becn so 
often packed off by marriage, that I think that they have 
quarreled outright. I confessthat I could not bring my- 
self to consent to a marriage of fashion and convenience, and 
where neither feelings nor characters are considered, to say 
nothing of those sympathies which draw two hearts together 
on their first meeting with each other.” 

‘Ah, that is where we are!” said his aunt. ‘“Sympathies 
—magnctic affinities—two souls who spend their lives in 
running after each other, and who, by dint of running, at 
last catch each other. Ernest, Ernest, in what blue vol- 
umes have you found these absurdities? Believe in my expe- 
rience of life, and give up the pursuit of this lady of your 
day-dreams—this fair ideal, who possesses but one fault, or 
one merit, whichever you choose to call it,—that of never 
having existed.” 

“But she does exist,” said the young man. 
look ypon as a chimera is to me a reality.”’ 

“What! are you in earnest?” exclaimed the countess. 
“Have you in truth bestowed your heart on some one? Why 
not tell me so at once ?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” he replied. 

“Ts she free?” said his aunt ; ‘a maiden or a widow’ In 
short, what or who is she?” 

“T do not know who she is,” repiied Ernest. 

“But where did you meet her ?”’ was the next question. 
‘How shall I know her? What is she like?” 

“T have never seen her face,” he replied. 

‘Now this is too bad,” said madame, “You are either 
amusing yourself at my expense, or you are even more mad 
than I believed you to be.” 

“Then listen, my dear aunt, and be indulgent, as you 


“What you 


always are, to me,” said her nephew. ‘You may perhaps 
remember that I came to pay you a visit three years ago?”’ 

“Oh yes,” she assented ; “and that you were so grave, so 
melancholy, so 

“Well,” continued Ernest, “to come here, I traveled by 
the diligence. Five-and-twenty rubbers of whist lost in one 
night, a forged bill given to me at Baden, had condemned 
me to a temporary but necessary reform, and had obliged 
me to adopt this economical] but inconvenient mode of trav- 
eling. I mountedethe coupe on a beautiful evening, where 
I found myself quite alone. Night soon came on—a lovely 
summer’s night,—just such a one as Shaksp2are would have 
chosen to people with the most fantastic of his dreams. The 
extreme mildness of the weather permitted me to have the 
coupe open, and It inhaled with pleasure the soft June air, 
known only to the inhabitants of towns by hearsay. The 
regular motion of the carriage favored my dreamy state of 
mind, and though far from being asleep, I indulged in charm- 
ing visions. I was, in a word, in a state of mind well fitted 
to receive and preserve sudden and romantic impresions. 

“Whilst we were changing horses at a little village not far 
from Dreux, the door of my carriage was opened, and I per- 
ceived that I was to have company. I almost cursed them 
in my heart for breaking my solitary meditations; and the 
first individual who presented himself did not incline me to 
be better pleased with the interruption. He was a gentle- 
man, very fat, very old, with the breast of his coat covered 
with orders. He climbed in, out of breath, and seated him- 
self grumbling, and obstinately refused my civil offer to give 
up the coupe seat to him. He turned round to give his 
hand to a lady, whom he established in a corner, and who, 
from the vivacity of her movements and the slightness of 
her figure, I concluded to be very young. Her neck and 
shoulders were enveloped in a large black silk scarf; a close 
Leghorn bonnet, covered with a blond veil, would have pre- 
vented my distinguishing her features, even if the darkness 
of the night had not reduced me to the necessity of conjec- 
turing what they might be. 

“From some words dropped by my new companions I soon 
learned that they had been compelled, like myself, to mount 
into the humble coupe. Their carriage had broken down at 
the entrance of the village which we had just left. As their 
arrival at a certain hour had been announced to the relation 
whom they were going to visit, they knew she would be 
alarmed if they did not make their appearance; and as it 
would require two days tu repair their carriage, they had 
left a servant in charge of it and their baggage, and had 
bravely resolved to proceed in the diligence to their desti- 
nation. It was to this vulgar incident I owed their presence. 

‘When we became mutually satisfied that we were in good 
company, the conversation grew more animated. The gen- 
tleman only contributed some commonplace remarks, which 
had much the same effect (thrown into the midst of poetic 
and rambling talk), that a shot fired might have had on a 
flight of sparrows; but his young companion No, I 
never could give you the slightest idea of the effect produced 
on me in this rolling box, thirty leagues from our salons and 
our own world, by her irresistible grace, her sympathetic 
and charming mind—by turns gay, serious, piquante, melan- 
choly, and sentimental. Our conversation touched on all 
subjccts— poetry, fashion, the opera, new books—rapid 
sketches, but all in good taste ; always the most perfect idea, 
the most delicate apprehension met whatever remark I made. 

“Never did people understand each other so quickly and 
so well as we did; never did ideas and sentiments so entirely 
coincide. 

“You know, dear aunt, that, whether from timidity, indo- 
lence, or incapacity, I rarely display any tendency to wit. 
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“Well, that night I really felt happy at the idea that I 
did not prove to be quite unworthy of my charming com- 
panion. Everything concurred to render the impression 
which she made upon me deep and lasting; the midnight 
hour, and charm attached to everything unlooked-for and 
unknown, and the awkwardness of my situation; I was so 
near this lady, yet so completely separated from her; she 
spoke to me almost in a whisper, yet I could not see her; 
this intimacy of a few hours which the dawn of day would 
It was the pleasure one might fecl 
at a masked ball, but without the mask, and without the 
horrible dread that one always has there, that of giving one’s 
arm to some infamons wretch. Even to our heavy compan- 
ion my excited imagination gave a romantic part in this 
drama. He was, doubtless, a husband imposed < the 
lady, notwithstanding the difference in their ages; he must 
separate us for life, as at present he did, in reality, by keep- 
ing the seat which I should so gladly have exchanged for 
mine. 

“You may be sure, curious as I was, that I had tact and 
good manners enough not to ask questions. All that I 
discovered, all that I guessed, was very hypothetical; they 
were evidently persons belonging to the highest class—at 
least so judged by the mention of their friends and relations, 
and their occasional visits to Paris. The husband (I always 
settled that he was her husband), might be a gencral of the 
emperor, or he might be a large country proprietor, but I 
soon gave up conjecturing that I might listen and reply. I 
was intoxicated with delight by the conversation of my ador- 
able unknown; I admired how wit, how sentiment, so often 
enemies to each other, were so judiciously blended that they 
did not interfere, but set each other off instead; and from 
listening to her, and trying to understand and value her as 
she deserved to be valued, the night was not near spent 
until your poor nephew, agitated, astonished, alarmed at his 
own strange feelings, could have said, with a mixture of sor- 
row, fear, and almost of shame, ‘My heart beats?’ 


‘A little before sunrise, my neighbor stretched himself out 
of the window, and called to the conductor to stop. We 
had reached a cross-road that branched off from the high- 
way. ‘Louise,’ said he to the young lady, ‘we had better 
alight here. We will go to a farm-house, not five minutes’ 
walk from this, and send notice to our cousin, and then she 
will forward her carriage for us.’ 


“These simple words, this inevitable denouement, appeared 
to me at the moment a real misfortune; it seemed as if this 
man had waked me from a delightful dream,—as if he were 
snatching my treasures from me before I had time to count 
them. Moreover, this all took place in the twinkling of an 
eye. The husband got out first, treading heavily on my foot 
and making many apologies, which I was much tempted to 
answer by abusing him. Louise followed, stepping lightly. 
In passing me, she bade me a friendly adieu; to which I did 
not know what to reply. I gave her my hand for a moment. 
As she advanced to the step of the carriage I had a glimpse 
of a small foot, encased in a well-fitting boot, touching the 
ground. There they set out on the cross-road, which was 
half hidden by hawthorn hedges. I saw no more, and the 
diligence set off at full trot. In a quarter of an hour more 
it was broad daylight. I arrived at your house in the even- 
ing, tired and discontented, every now and then asking my- 
self if I had dreamt all this,—if I was awake or asleep,—not 
being able to account for the tumult of my thoughts, for my 
heart was full of this ideal who had appeared to me for a 
moment, and whom I felt I never could forget.”’ 


“And you have never since found out anything more 
about her?” asked the countess. 


“Tt was not possible for me to do so,” replied her nephew. 
“Neither the conductor nor the driver knew anything of my 
two travelers, who had entered the diligence without giving 
their names, and without luggage. When I was in the vil- 
lage where we had taken them up, I could learn nothing. 
They remembered the carriage left to be repaired, but that 
was all. I could not even find out the place where we had 
set them down; for in the night especially, all cross-roads 
resemble each other. So I had to give up my search, hav- 
ing nothing to guide me in it.” 

“And so, Ernest,” said his aunt, “all that remains t> you 
of your beloved is the name—Louise?” 

“Another,” he replied—‘‘a bunch of daisies, which my 
heroine held in her hand and dropped as she left the car- 
riage, whether designedly or not I cannot say; but I have 
treasured it as a relic of her.” 

“My poor Ernest,” said the countess, “there are a good 
many women called Louise, and there are a great many dais- 
ies in our fields in Summer. [ just go back to where I 
began. Is not this folly?—and what can it lead to?” 

“To nothing, I know,” he replied; but if follies lead to 
any good end, they cease to be follies. Let me enjoy my 
ideal a little longer. A name, a bouquet, a remembrance— 
are not these often all that remain to us of the sweetest mo- 
ments of our lives? But, farewell, dear aunt, for there is 
Justin on his box and the postillion in his saddle. In Sep- 
tember, [ shall return, and you shall preach to me again.” 

‘Alas, my dear child, I am afraid I am too old for my 
sermons to have the power of converting you,’ said the old 
dowager. ‘‘My only wish is to see you happy, and for this 
reason alone, I entreat you to think of what I have said to 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. ] 


THE STREAMLET. 


BY T. H. DEE. 


The streamlet’s bubbling accents told 

The tale of woe for matron old, 

Whose lifeless son lay pale and cold, 
On war’s red field of glory, 

And ‘twas its gushing tones that sung 

Of many playful gambols flung 

By nerves to other music strung, 
Than carnage wild and gory. 


In language wonderfully strange, 

It speaks of many a worldly change, 

That has transpired within the range 
Of mem’ries truthful pages, 

Of some who've left and gone before, 

That we commune with, as of yore, 

And shall do, aye, forevermore 
Where bliss the theme engages. 


I love to hear its trickling whiles 

So truthful in their varied styles, 

That move to sympathy or smiles, 
Unconscious o’er me stealing, 

I would that I could clear convey, 

In language suitable the sway 

It exercises on its way— 


Immortal thoughts revealing. 
Ogden, July, 1869, 
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NECESSITY OF AN INTELLIGIBLE VIEW OF A 
FUTURE LIFE. 


The mind of man is so organized that it requires an intel- 
ligible future upon which it can rest for his present happi- 
ness. Man does not need to be possessed of every detail of a 
future life, but he needs proportionately as definite a notion 
of the likely character of his movements, and the sources of 
his pleasures, as he has of his future in this life when at 
school he studies and prepares himself for life’s engagements. 
Unless man knows what the general character of his future 
movements may reasonably be expected to be, whether in this 
life or the next, he cannot work towards them correctly. He 
cannot turn every power even at the present time to its 
fullest use, to make the future as glorious as possible. There- 
fore are we sure that whenever or wherever that scheme of 
religion is found that was prepared for man’s guidance, upon 
this earth by the Creator, it will necessarily contain among 
its teachings « clear, intelligible and definite view of a 
future state,—so definite, at all events, that man will under- 
stand enough of the destiny and eternal employment of 
every power he to. enable him day by day to train 
each capability of his nature so as to enable it to fill in the 
most splendid manner the destiny intended for it. 

It is a fact that man only lives in proportion as the aspi- 
rations, yearnings, and capabilities of his nature are called 
into play. Let any of his powers become totally unused for 
a long period, and they become stunted and dwarfed, and 
corrode and disorder the rest of his being. Man therefore 
continually needs objects for their present employ, and a 
prospect of an abundant supply of such objects for his 
powers in the future, ere full satisfaction and pleasure can 
pervade his being. This kind of a prospect is very essen- 
tial, for a sense of dread and weakness steals through our 
whole being at the thought‘of a total loss or cessation of any 
one of the present energies, activities or promptings now 
moving within us. 

An immortality, therefore, congenial to our aspirations 
and the real character of our souls, will necessarily present 
a boundless prospect for the employment of every power we 
possess—one that will include and retain all our energies in 
endless prospect. We cannot imagine a future existence for 
ourselves without carrying or supposing to be there the 
whole of the natural impulses and combined abilities we at 
present possess—our memories, our sympathies, our construc- 
tive abilities, our refining, beautifying, and adorning powers,— 
our judgment, our taste, the humor, or pathos of our souls, 
our governing and managing qualities, our acquisitive de- 
sires, our conversational and argumentative qualities, our 
inventive, combining, and applying strength, with the yearn- 
ings of our souls for kindred ties and the love and esteem of 
others. Together in that immortality must we suppose our 
natural necessities for difficulties to engage our energies, and 
that manifest necessity which exists within us for a constant 
variety to cxist in all objects that engage our attention. We 


cannot understand a future existence (however much we 
may unthinkingly subscribe to it), without supposing these 
powers still in our possession, these feclings still in our 
bosoms, and these necessities still with us. 

To make the kind of immortality we need, still more ap- 
parent, we ask, Can the watchmaker, as he bends over the 
delicate machinery of his trade, fitting the various parts 
with such exactness and finish, and feeling the glow of his 
intelligence and comprehension of that art filling his mind,— 
can he imagine himself in the future destitute of that skill, 
without associating the idea with idiotcy or disease? On 
the other hand, can he imagine that. skill still in his pos- 
session, with nothing in existence upon which to expend it, 
looming endlessly before him, without feeling that that 
would be an equal death and destruction to his feelings ? 

Can the gardener, tastefully arranging his grounds—here 
walks, there plats of green winding round the variegated 
bed, assorting and matching hues and forms, selecting appro- 
priate soils and positions for warmth or shade,—training 
now the creeping plant high overhead, now festooning and 
intertwining roses round, banking up greenness and fresh- 
ness round the arbour seat, and using the judgment that 
selects the season, the weather and the mould for bringing 
out and treating cach chosen plant,—can that man, thrilling 
with satisfaction and conscious power amid the triumphs of 
his skill, the wonders of his judgment and his taste,—can 
he believe that there shall come a time when every particle 
of such judgment and creative skill shall die within him, or 
be forever useless and inapplicable, if retained, without feel- 
ing that such a future is as repulsive as the grave ? 

Can the artist, feeling his soul enriched by the produc- 
tions of, his designing skill (the love of which is interwoven 
with his life)—can the architect, glorying in his construct- 
ive might, imagine an existence without thesc capabilities 
still interlocked within his being? 

Can the statesman, comprehending the varied codes of 
nations, grasping the relationships of states and territories, 
the usages of courts, the bearing of treaties, balancing sta- 
tistics one against the other, and measuring in his mind the 
force and application of proposed laws upon communities 
and individuals,—can he, rejoicing in the mastery and 
strength of his governing and comprehending faculties, di- 
vide those powers, that inward strength, from himself or 
his future existence, even in supposition, without feeling 
that he treads upon ground abhorrent and unnatural? 

And let us travel nearer home and think of the flow of 
fancy, wit, and mirth that rises up within us, ever seeking 
an outlet in speech or action, and ask, Can these be sepa- 
rated from our immortality? 

Then the dear, dear promptings that urge man on to love 
and seek to be beloved, and make him wish to be the sup- 
port and stay of some objects of his care,—fond parental 
impulses, touching the tenderest and inmost chords of the 
spirit, and filling the soul when aroused with sensations 
natural and holy,—can these be separated in the future from 
man or woman’s nature, and their identity »e still retained / 
Or can the identical man continue his existence without his 
hospitable imparting nature—the pleasure found in enter- 
taining guests or friends, or bestowing gifts of affectionate 
remembrance, be with him still? Will it need any argu- 
ment to prove that each and every quality we have referred 
to is as much a part of man as anything that he can call 
himself—that cach faculty is necessary for the pleasure and 
gratification of the rest—that each stimulates, nourishes, and 
employs the other as much as the head serves to bless and 
employ the feet, the feet the hands, the hands the eyes, or 
the eyes the mouth, that, taken together, they form a beau- 


teous and harmonious union of chords, each vibrating on its 
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associated string—each giving and deriving melody from the 
combination,—that it takes the whole blended mass of capa- 
bilities, delights, perceptions, and impulses we have referred 
to, to form Man, each being separately and unitedly part 
and parcel of the very being—the very man that has to be 
supplied with immortality ? 

Man, then, we say, standing as it were between eternity 
a and to come, feeling the wonderful variety and scope of 

is powers, the glories they have achieved, and their capa- 
bility tor infinite development, and notwithstanding thus 
endowed like one emerging from the dark and treading into 
it again, carrying with him a mass of talents, longings, and 
propensities he does not know properly how to use or what 
to make their final aim, but conscious that they are infinite 
in their application, while all in this little life to which he 
can apply them is broken, interrupted, and quickly ended,— 
craves to know why he is thus gloriously endowed, whither he 
is tending, and where and in what beyond the grave’s great 
blank lies the field for the employ of characteristics identi- 
fied with all the impulses of his life, and forming the great 
fountain, whose many streams make up the pleasures of his 
existence,—without which knowledge he cannot be fully 
happy or content, nor can he possibly fully develop or steer 
these capabilities to their final goal. 

So far, then, we have traced out the knowledge man 
needs. As to which of the varied religions offered to man 
most gives this “knowledge—as to which most completely 
offers a prospect of a future life in harmony with the desires 
and necessities of his whole being for endless employment, 
we shall see, when we investigate the Two Kinds of Im- 
mortality respectively offered to man by Christianity and 
“Mormonism,” in our next. 


A UTAH WOMAN’S THOUGHTS. 


ON WOMANLY EMPLOYMENTS, MARRIAGE ETC. 


An article of ours, published in No. 4 of this volume, en- 
titled, ‘Which is the superior sex?’”’ has drawn forth some 
thoughts from a lady correspondent, from which we make 
the following extracts and present some comments thereon. 


To say that there are not many women fully capacitated to 
occupy positions of responsibility, to creditably discharge duties 
of a public nature, would be admitting that woman is man’s infe- 
rior, this, of course, no right-thinking man would assert, and no 
woman, with true womanhood dwelling within her, would admit. 

It is true the taste of most women is not for the bustle and con- 
fusion attendant upon a public career, it is but the few who would 
choose this life; then let them have their choice, if they want. 

If they prove themselves efficient as senators, legislators, doc- 
tors, and lawyers, why should the question of sex prohibit the 
free exercise of intelligence? 

Unmarried women are more eligible for these offices, they can 
give their undivided time to such pursuits, and may it not be 
that, although unwedded, many may, in this way, become bene- 
factors to humanity? 

_“Forbid to any human being a particular course, and he imme- 
diately wants to pursue it. Man grows restive beneath strong 
bands and iron rules, human nature is outraged, and he rebels. 
God has given to man free agency to think, to speak, to act.” So 
also did he give it to woman, and had she to-day the acknowl- 
edged right to vote, her sense of justice would be satisfied, 
she would then act her pleasure in improving or disregarding the 
privilege. 

The women of Utah cast their votes semi-annually to sustain or 
reject church officers, the votes of both men and women are 
usually on one side. Were this not so, the women would have 
the decided advantage, as they are in the majority in Utah. They 
bear their honors, however, with becoming humility, and show 
op of antagonism,—they have the privilege to vote, and are 
satisfied. 


In expressing ourselves on the above, we believe that we 


shall but give our correspondent’s own views, had she but taken 
time and space to have elaborated them. [or ourselves, we 
hold that women are just as fit for senators and lawyers as 
men are for dry-nurses or any business of that kind—which 
is certainly not saying a great deal in favor of the proposition. 
Both sexes can by strain of nature, and sheer force of will, 
sustain—even in an admirable manner positions for which 
either sex (speaking of each as a whole) have no natural 
calling. They can do it, we say, when circumstances are 
sufficiently pressing. There are women doing it to-day and 
doing it well ; but this is noargument in proof of there being 
a natural endowment of their sex for such pursuits. 

But what our correspondent wants, and what we perfectly 
agree to, is, we presume, that women and men should have 
the privilege of doing anything no matter how absurd, for 
as the writer says, quoting from the Magazine, “forbid to 
a human being any particular course and he immediately 
wants to pursue it.” Therefore, remove all restrictions, let 
women be Senators, Lawyers, or Congressmen, if they want, 
and let men be dry-nurses and milliners if they desire it. 
Make no cast iron rules for either sex—nature will settle the 
whole question. | 

So far as doctoring is concerned, we readily concede that 
in midwifery, as in many diseases peculiar to their sex, 
women are certainly the most appropriate attendants. As 
to women being Legislators, Barristers or Lecturers, the 
question—if we may be allowed to use so rough a compar- 
ison—is like selling potatoes or merchandise, simply one of 
demand and supply. If the public want lady Senators or 
lady Lawyers, the article will sell and nothing can prevent it, 
—provided there are any ladies with the requsite on hand. 
All this vociferation and flourish of trumpets about woman's 
right to be this, or her folly in wanting to be that, will all 
settle itself. If the great world of humanity wants to be 
represented in legislative chambers by the softer sex they 
will’ elect it. On the other hand if this same humanity 
in its great heart feels that it does not want a woman’s voice 
there, but would rather have it, where it may sound the 
sweeter, in the stillness of the home circle, it will not call 
for women for such positions and not being “called,” of 
course, they cannot be “chosen.” And all the fretting and 
stewing on either side will not avail one hair, nature in the 
mass will speak and will have its own om 

On the subject of voting, we are clearly with our corres- 
pondent of opinion that all that women want is the right to 
vote ; here nature again will settle the question. Practical 
turmoil will have no charms for the mass of women, and 
having no charms for thém, women will be as safe from its 
influence, as though they were in heaven. 

In our next, we will hear what our correspondent has to 
say as to marriage, and also as to “which is the Buperiee Sex.” 


UTILITY OF OPPOSITION. 


A certain amount of opposition is necessary to help a man 
to climb life’s rugged steeps. “Kites rise against and not 
with the wind.” To be opposed raises the active mind 
within. A disposition to contend and overcome, raises latent 
ambition to succeed, where, perhaps, before opposition came 
in, the interest may have flagged, or ceased altogether. 
“Hardship is the mature soil of manhood and self reliance.” 
Let no man wax pale therefore because of opposition. To 
develop the energies, make strong, weak saben in a word 
to accomplish anything, a certain amount of opposition is 
necessary. 
Sart Lake City, July 21st 1869. 
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CHARLES MARTEL AND THE WORLD'S CRISIS. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


It is interesting to note the harmonious coming of these 
great characters, and how exactly they fit the requirements 
of the age. Moreover, that fitness is endorsed by our expe- 
rience centuries afterwards, when humanity has advanced to 
the very culmination of civilizations of which they were the 
first capital marks. Is it that the times bring forth the men 
by grand accidents which overtopping all other surroundings, 
harmonizes history per force, or is there a divine programme 
underlining all ? The reverent historian will incline to the 
latter view. 

As we have seen in our former articles, the very world in 
the times just preceding the reign of Charlemagne, was one 
universal chaos. Fierce, warlike nations needed a fusion 
into a united Christendom, primitive races who were enter- 
ing into the first phases of social forms, required a vast con- 
solidation. Without this, the Christian civilization could 
not have been evolved, humanity would have found a very 
different shaping, and modern times an entirely different 
tone. 

We have seen the rise of Mohammed in the interval be- 
tween the conversion of Constantine the Great and the com- 
ing of Charlemagne. We have acknowledged the hand of 
God in the advent of the Arabian Prophet; but it has been 
sufficiently manifest that his mission was suited to the revi- 
val of the East, and not to the creation of new empires and 
new civilizations in the West. That greater part of the 
world’s mission was given to Jesus Christ. 

We have now, in our historical course, reached a period 
when a name and a power were needed to arise, mighty 
enough to check the triumphant career of the successors of 
Mohammed, confine his empire to the East and prevent it 
from interrupting the Providence of the world in the West 
among the young vigorous nations who were destined to give 
to humanity the culmination of ages. Charles Martel gave 
this check, and his still more illustrious grandson Charle- 
magne created a Christendom. 

Within a hundred years after the death of Mohammed 
which took place A. D. 632, his successors had subdued not 
ouly Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia, but also Egypt, 
North Africa and Spain. While the Christian empire repre- 
sented by the successors of Constantine, was losing its 
dominion over the West, the followers of Mohammed went 
on from conquest to conquest, until, in the eighth century, it 
seemed that both Asia and Europe would yield to their 
victorious arms, and the whole world become one vast Mo- 
hammedan fabric. But, in the year 732, Charles Martel 
broke this fierce tide of conquest. In the great battle which 
then took place between the two powers, no less than 375,- 
000 Saracens were left dead on the battle-field. Thus per- 
ished an immense army by the might of Charles Martel, the 
grandfather of Charlemagne, and, with the loss of that fam- 
ous battle, departed forever the hopes of the Saracens of 
subduing Europe. And thus we see Providence again at 
work in the issues ef the world; for we cannot but believe 
that to Christ, and not to Mohammed, was ordained from 
the first the dominion of all the earth. 


There was also, at this period, another crisis in the world’s 
affairs. It was in the division growing up between the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter at Rome, and the successors of Constan- 
tine, emperors of the East, who, until this time, had represented 
the imperial rule of the Church, destined now to soon pass 
into the hands of the family of Charlemagne. The emperors 
Leothe Third and Constantine, called Copronynus, emperors 
of the East, sought to suppress image worship in the Church, 


| 


and between them and the popes, there sprang up a fierce | 
theological warfare; but Gregory the Third haughtily replied 
to the emperors. In one of his letters he said: 

‘You, however, think to frighten us by your threats, by saying 
—‘I will send my guards to Rome to break the images of the 
cathedral; I will carry away Pope Gregory laden with chains, 
and I will chastise him as my predecessor Constantine, chastised 
the pontiff Martin.’ 

‘Prince, learn that we do not fear your violence; we are in 
safety in Italy; abase, then, the pride of your wrath before our 
authority, and learn that the succesgors of St. Peter are the medi- 
ators, the sovereign arbitrators between the East and the West.” 
The emperor Leo then addressed to the Pope, letters of wis- 
dom, aiming for a reconciliation between the Church and 
the empire, but the haughty Gregory replied: 

‘You affirm that you possess the spiritual and temporal power, 
because your ancestors united in their persons the double author- 
ity of the empire andthe priesthood. They might thus speak who 
have founded and enriched churches, and who have protected 
them; nevertheless, under their reigns, they have always submit- 
ted to the authority of the bishops. But you, who have despised 
them, who have broken their ornameats, how dare you to claim 
the right of governingthem? The devil, who has seized upon your 
intelligence, obscures all your thoughts and speaks by your 
mouth.” 

This isa fine example of the matchless arrogance of Priest- 
hoods that have departed from the spirit of Jesus; yet claim- 
ing an absolute authority in his name over mankind. He 
is absolute; but it is in potency of love which sways its scep- 
ter over the affections of the heart, and bows the intellect to 
reverence, by a beneficent wisdom. The highest intelligence 
and spirituality can receive the reign of theocracy as repre- 
sented in Him, but what soul, born into the kingdom of light, 
can maintain for ever a theocracy as embodied in priestcraft. 
How different is the absolutism of Christ preserved in the 
spirit of love, and the absolutism of popes which enslaves 
mankind in the forms and arrogance of a Christless author- 
ity? Yet, to this the Church was now reduced, and in that 
authority, popes began to set themselves up against the em- 
perors (the successors of Constantine,) who had first given 
to these successors of St. Peter the opportunity of temporal 
power. But this was destined to continue for many centu- 
ries till every emperor and prince in Christendom was 
subdued to the supremacy of the Church. The monk Hil- 
derbrand, who was the Charlemagne of popedom, and 
crowned as Gregory VII, put on the capstone of the mighty 
fabric of priestcraft. After that, the Reformers began to 
rise as the world’s great characters; and popes found them 
mightier than emperors and kings. We shall reach them 
by and by; but we will now return to the beginning of the 
struggle between the popes and emperors at the world’s crisis, 
when Charles Martel arrested the march of the Mohamme- 
dan power upon Europe, and the East and West commenced 
their separation. 


After dispatching his arrogaat letters to the Emperor Leo, 
Pope Gregory called a council and anathematized all the 
‘Image-smashers” of the Greek Church, which so enraged the 
emperor that he armed a numerous flotilla, destined for war 
upon Italy, but violent storms treated it as ws did centuries 
afterwards the Spanish Armada, and the vessels were obliged 
to return to Constantine. This was deemed a miracle by 
the Roman Church, and solemnly celebrated in Italy. The 
emperor, however, began to re-organize an army and equip 
a new fleet for the war against the pope, but the revolt of 
the successor of St. Peter shook Leo upon his throne. By 
degrees, he lost the most beautiful provinces of his empire, 
because execrated by his people and stigmatized by the name 
of anti-Christ. Such has been the examples of the wars 
between the princes and priests. Religion is the omnipo- 
tent. Nothing but a counter-religion can break it down. 
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Not until the Reformers came were the successors of St. 
Peter shaken. 

But Pope Gregory soon found that the Church could not 
triumph in the earth, separated from the protecting might of 
an empire, and this soon brought up Charlemagne with his 
new empire of the west. 

The king of the Lombards finding the popedom no longer 
protected by the emperor of the East and his Grecian troops, 
resolved to reduce all Italy to his sway. Gregory, in his 
strait, now sought the aid of Charles Martel, king of the 
Franks, but that politic prince was rather lukewarm in the 
cause of theChurch; but his ambitious descendants at length 
succored Rome, and thereby established the dominion of 
France. 

Gregory, nothing daunted by the crisis of the times, main- 
tained the supremacy of the Church, and dared to say in full 
council, ‘“‘that his see was above all the thrones of the earth, 
and that the pontiffs might conduct all nations to the prince 
of darkness, without any man having the right to accuse 
them of sin, because they were not submitted to the judg- 
ment of mortals!” | 

An extract of the letter of Pope Zachary, soon after this 
to the primate of the Gauls, will illustrate to our readers the 
style of the Church towards its intellectual heretics. His 
Holiness wrote: 

‘Above all, proscribe the philosopher Virgil, that Scotch priest, 
who dares maintain that there exists another world, and other 
men upon that world; other suns and other moons in the heavens; 
who affirms that to be a Christian, it is enough to follow the mor- 
ality of the Bible, and to practise its precepts, without even being 
baptized. Let him be driven from the Church, deprived of his 
priesthood, and plunged in the dargest dungeons; let him undergo 
all the tortures invented by man, for we will never find a punish- 
ment sufficiently terrible to chastise an infamous wretch, whose 
sacriligious doctrine bas destroyed the holiness of our religion. 
We have already requested the Duke of Bavaria to deliver up to 
us this apostate, to be solemnly judged and punished in accord- 
ance with the rigor of the canons. The prince having refused 
our request, we have writtea to the priest a threatening letter, 
prohibiting him from raising his abominable voice in the presence 
of the faithful assembled in the house of God.”’ 

How does this style of the successor of St. Peter accord 
with the revelations and scientific knowledge of the nine- 
teenth century? Has not the world advanced some little 
since Pope Zachary wrote that letter? 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


BY JINGO. 


Gentle reader, did you ever try to raise yourself by the 
seat of your pants? Ah! we thought not. Never having 
attempted anything of this sort, you of course know nothing 
of the results. If you ever had tried this experiment, you 
would have discovered that you could only raise yourself to a 
certain height, at which point the attraction of gravitation 
comes in contact with the self-moving forces of the universe, 
and produces a state of equilibrium. Now this state of equi- 
librium is what interferes most frequently with all attempts 
at perpetual motion. This is what must be overcome in jo tm 
to achieve the desired result. There is also an important 
principle, or law of nature, which must be taken into consid- 
eration in this connection; which is that all powerful forces 
cause weaker ones to give way. This is very nicely illus- 
trated in animal life. For instance, we will say the dog wags 
his tail! This is a fact in nature that we hope no one will 
have the hardihood to dispute. Very well! we will say, for 
the sake of the argument, that you admit that the dog actu- 
ally does wag his tail. (It is said Barnum has a wheel in his 
collection which came off a dog’s tail when it was a-waggin.) 
Now comes the important query to the philosophic reader. 


Why does the dog wag his tail? Simply because the dog is 
stronger than the tail, if not, the tail would wag the dog! 
Now, Jones is working on a perpetual motion, and he has 
taken these principles into consideration. He admits there 
are obstacles in the way of its accomplishment, but instead 
of trying to dodge them, meets them boldly, like a man, and 
determines to overcome them. Men ridicule the idea of per- 
petual motion; but other great things have been ridiculed 
at their inception. We might mention, as an instance, 
Columbus laying an egg, and tell how he was laughed at for 
attempting to do it, yet we all know he accomplished it— 
now, whole families lay their own eggs. Again, there is the 
man who said he could lift an pe ah No one would be- 
lieve him until he described how he would do i, i.e., to 
commence when it was a calf and lift every day until it be- 
comes full grown. This is the principle upon which Jones 
is going to work on his tual motion. He knows that 
if he can succeed in raising himself by the seat of his pants 
he can make a successful perpetual motion. He intends to 
keep trying at this a little every ~ d until he succeeds. As 
soon as he accomplishes this he feels perfectly satisfied that 
he can do the other, because, as he very truly remarks, the 
principle in each case is the same. When Jones gets his 
motion completed, I will drop you a line. 


HOW THE WORLD HAS GROWN. 


BY ELI B. KELSEY. 


THE SPARTAN AND ATHENIAN CONTRASTED. 


The Spartan social code was the opposite, in many respects, 
to that of Athens, which for ages contended against Sparta, 
with varying success, for the sovereignty of Greece— 
although the inhabitants of those two great cities worshipped 
the same God, consulted the same “Oracles,” and contended 
together for the garland of victory at the Olympic games; 
they represented the extremes of Greek character. The 
dark, sombre, staid and practical Spartan looked: upon the 
light-hearted, talkative and bedizened Athenian-with the 
utmost contempt. A distinguished Spartan once inquired, 
contemptously, of a Greek architect, “if trees grew square 
in his country.”- All efforts at the beautiful and ~ mere 
being, in his estimation, as so much ginger-bread work, 
uttterly unbecoming a man of sense. 

The grim and austere Spartan was the devil with which 
Athenian mothers frightened their unruly children into obe- 
dience. The Athenian, although in no way superior to his 
Spartan neighbor in mental training, delighted in the pleas- 
ures of a home life. He considered his children as his 
crown, and did not consider that physical excellence alone 
made the sum of life. In his estimation it was the mind 
that made the man, and not the body alone. The Athenian 
delighted in the beautiful and elegant in architecture. He 
was of a philosophical character and was ideal in his very 
nature. Oratory was his especial delight, and to talk well 
himself was his glory. 

While the sturdy and hard-headed Spartan went into 
battle with that determined expression that said, emphatic- 
ally: ‘‘ We advance, but recede not,” the volatile Athenian 
would rush into the fray, fight like lions, and, if unsuccess- 
ful, run away with equal alacrity, and “live to fight another 
day.” 

The mythology of the Greeks, no matter what its origin, 
nor whence it sprang, introduced a higher form of civiliza- 
tion than existed before their day among any of the heathen 
nations of antiquity. They never worshipped gods of an 
inferior type to man. The mythology of Greece was infi- 
nitely superior to that of Egypt. They worshipped the 
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invisible, while the Egyptians adored the vixible. While the 
Egyptians worshipped a bull, a crocodile, a monkey, dog, or 
cat, the Grecians adored the mighty but invisible Jove, and 
his numerous coadjutors, both male and female. In their 
view, man was in the image of the Gods. In their minds 
so closely was the divine and the human allied that Achilles, 
one of their heroes, was supposed to be a son of the great 
Jove himself. In proportion as the Grecian mythology was 
superior to that of Egypt, so was her civilization based upon 
a religious faith to that of her dusky contemporary. 


BYGurste. 


SINGING PRIESTS OF ANCIENT ISRAEL, 


In modern times, when we speak of a choir of singers, it 
is generally understood in reference to a choral body with 
good voices and some musical training, which executes mu- 
sical compositions on the Sabbath day, at church or chapel. 
Religiously, we have but a very loose conception of a choir. 
In the Christian churches abroad, even the moral character 
of the performers of the singing service is often very ques- 
tionable. Seldom is the choir what m-y be termed a reli- 
gious corps, though the service of praise is committed to it, 
and, therefore, congregational singing is almost always more 
genuine, and, we should think, more acceptable to God. 
Congregations generally sing with the spirit, because they 
feel to praise the Lord. The official choir may be supposed 
to exccute their musical parts with professional skill, the 
singers having fine voices, and the organist being a skillful 
a eed If they do this, our conception of a modern choir 
isabout realized. Indeed, singers are professionally engaged 
for the church, just as actors are for the stage. Now, al- 
though we hold that the musical service of the church, 
whether that of the Saints or other denominations, should 
possess all the pointsand quality of a professional performance, 
we assign to thie part of praise a very high religious func- 
tion. This brings us to consider the musical worship of 
ancient Isracl, and those who composed the choirs of the 
congregation. 

When David, the Psalmist, waxed old and full of days, 
he made Solomon king over Israel. And then he gathered 
together all the princes of Isracl, with the priests and the 
J,svites; and the Levites numbered thirty and eight thou- 
sand. Of these, “four thousand praised the Lord with the 


‘Instruments which I made,” said David, ‘to praise there- 


with.”” IIe then divided the sons of Aaron into their 


_courses, twenty-four orders of them, and the singing priests 


into four and twenty orders. Inthe xxv of the i Book of 
Chronicles, we read— 


““Morcover, David and the Captains of the hosts separated to 
the service of the sons of Asaph, and of Ileman, and of Jeduthun, 
who should prophecy with harps, with psalterics and with cym- 
bals.”’ 


Then came the ordinations of these singing priests under 
the hands of their fathers. Of one of these orders it is said: 


*“‘All these were the sons of Ileman, the king's seer in the 
words of God to lift up the horn. And God gave to Heman four- 
teen sons and three daughters. 

‘All these were under the hands of their father for song in the 
house of the Lord, with cymbals, psalteries and harps for the ser- 
vice of the house of God, according to the king's order to Asaph, 
Jeduthua and Ieman. 

‘So the number of them, with their brethren that were instruc- 
ted in the songs of the Lord, even all that were cunning, was two 
hundred four score and eight. 

“And they cast lot, ward against ward, as well the small as the 


We give this, by no means, as examples for modern Is- 
rael, but to instance curiosities of musical service among the 
Hebrew fathers. We see that these choirs, under David and 
Solomon, were of priestly families, and were ordained for the 
exalted performance of praise, for they were called to minis- 
ter in holy places, with others of the orders of the Levites. 
They, moreover, belonged to the class of the prophets and 
seers, just as did the Hebrew poets. 

Such, then, were the choirs in ancient Israel; and our 
bringing them up as historical curiosities is not, as we have 
said, presumingly to suggest examples, but to mark the dig- 
nity and divine functions of praise as a service of the 
Church. 

Of preachers, who minister the wold of life to the people, 
there is a common understanding that they should be in- 
spired, for their calling is a sacred one. Of the poet, we say 
he should be inspired. So also should the musical composer 
be a prophet in his line, and choirs should certainly bear 
some resemblance, in their religious fervor and inspirational 
perfermance to the singing priests of the Ilebrews, who were 
ordained to sing the praise and glory of God in the temple 
of Solomon the Wise. 

The practical part of this, which we wish to bring out, is 
that modern choirs, the world over, are too much like mere 
secular performers, such as might be singing on the stage 
of a theater, whereas, they should be more duly impressed 
that they are engaged in the performance of one of the high- 
est religious services. How very seldom a choir of singers 
enter into their part with a truly religious and strongly devo- 
tional spirit. Sometimes they go through their music like 
well-trained parrots rather than as mortals glorifying God in 
inspired song. Hence there is generally more of the spirit 
in congregational singing than in mere choral performance, 
because in a vast concourse of devotional people, there comes 
a grand swell of inspiration from religious natures. They 
are not, it is true, singing priests and priestesses, but they 
are worshippers. 

In a former number of the Magazine, we touched upon the 
subject that “Praise is Worship.” This was the concep- 
tion of David and Solomon. Christians are everywhere strict 
concerning their prayers; and against this, of course there 
can be nothing urged. But we can imagine that, even 
higher than prayer and petitions for personal favors, must 
be the exalted character of praise from a thousand united 
voices ascending to the throne of God, for it is more in 
harmony with the service of Heaven itself. ‘The Heavens 
declared the glory of God.” It is theirtheme. In a sense, 
we may say that the immortals have risen beyond the 
sphere of daily prayers, but they never rise above the sphere 
of daily praise. We think it has been more than once said 
by Brigham and Heber, that there is no music in hell. It 
is @ very unique, and a very correct idea to confine music 
to heaven as its proper sphere. And such views bring out 
the fact how much divinity there is in music, and how inspi- 
rational it is in its very character. A people who often 
praise God could not be bad, while we know that hypo- 
crites, and the scribes and pharisees of society are very 
potent in long prayers. There is too often a certain hollow 
respectability in the praying class—too much of the “I 
thank thee O God that I am not as other men,” but praise 
can only come from childlike humility. Its language is, 
“We thank thee O Lord for what we have received!” An 
ounce of praise is worth a pound of begging. God has 
given to us abundant blessings, and in our gongs, we tell 
Him of our gratitude. 

In ancient Israel, we have seen that music, as a branch of 
temple service, assumed a very high character. The psalmist 
and the singer were of the same order of the Prophets and 
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Seers, whose sons and daughters were ordained for the ser- 
vice of praise, and that ordination established in their fam- 
ilies for ever, the same as the kingly office was confined to 
the family of David, who was preéminently the psalmist. 
We will at some future time devote an article to the musical 
genius of the Hebrews, who, as illustrated in such cases as 
that of Mendelssohn Meyerbeer and others, have transmitted 
that genius to their descendents. But for the present, to 
show the grandeur of the musical performances in ancient 
Israel, we will give that of the opening of Solomon’s Tem- 

le: 
. ‘Also the Levites which were the singers, al! of them of Asaph, 
of Heman, of Jeduthun, with their sons and their brethren, be- 


ing arrayed in white linen, huving cymbals and psalteries and 
harps, stood at the east end of the altar, and with them an hun- 


dred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets. 

“It came to pass, as the trumpets and singers were as one, to 
make one sound in praising and thanking the Lord; and when 
they lifted up their voices with the cymbals and instruments of 
music, and praised the Lord, saying, For He is good; for His 
mercy endureth for ever; that then the house was filled with a 


cloud, even the house of the Lord! 
“So that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of 


the cloud: for the glory of the Lord had filled the house of God.” 

This sublime manifestation accompanying the musical ser- 
vice must have made a jubilee in Israel infinitely more 
telling than any musical jubilee of modern times. 


TO OUR ST. GEORGE FRIENDS. 


Among the local hits of the Cactus, a lively little paper 
published in St. George, in our Dixie, we notice the follow- 
ing somewhat incorrect statement:— 

EnTerPRisinc—(?) We have lately heard that about two weeks 
ago, an agent of the Utah Magazine was in our city soliciting pat- 
ronage, but have not heard that he visited a single place of busi- 
ness or any of the leading men, where he would have been likely 
to have obtained subscriptions, and went, no doubt, telling hard 
things concerning Dixie. St. George will, no doubt, survive his 
stories, but we are surprised at the enterprising publishers of the 
Magazine sending such a ‘‘deadhead”’ to canvass for them. 

Sometime ago a young man, wishing to visit St. George on 
some business, solicited the privilege of canvassing on the 
road, to assist in defraying his expenses. This wish was 
complied with, and our friend proceeded on his way, devoting 
as much time as convenient to the MAGAZINE. We have 
not heard that he says “hard things concerning Dixie;” but 
we have heard that he brought us in about one hundred and 
thirty subscribers’ names, which is quite as much as we ex- 
pected. Our friend of the Cactus will see that he has spoken 
a little too hastily. 

We will take this opportunity to say to our St. George 
friends, that we will meet them in every way ible, in 
taking the produce of their country in pay for the MAGAZINE. 
Let us hear from any who wish to subscribe, and we will 
make the best possible terms to suit them. 

Cactus and Rio Virgen Times please copy. 


TALK ABOUT WOMEN’S WAGES. 


The following, from the Weekly Mirror, edited by a lady, 
shows how the sisterhood in the States are viewing the above 
question. We do not, of course, endorse every word, but 
there is more truth than poetry in some of the lady’s points: 

“The husband and wife are equal partners. The husband 
is out-door head of the firm, and the wife in-door member. 
Her work in the house is of as much importance to the wel- 
fare of the family as his work out of doors. No family can 
be well managed unless the wife and mother faithfully per- | 


forms her part; and if she does this, the husband and father 
does no more for the advancement and interest of the family. 
This being the case, she is entitled to one half of the income 
—to one half of all that he and she accumulate. This half 
should be hers if she survive him; and he should divide his 
half as he pleases; or if he dies intestate, the law should 
give it to his heirs. If he has children, the widow should 
get none of it—([that is, of his half, we suppose.—Ep.] If he 
has no children, she might be one of his heirs. If she dies 
before him, and has not disposed of her half by will, it should 
be secured to her heirs, and he should get none of it, if she 
has children. If not he might be one of her heirs. 

“Repeal the slave code for wives—-the law which says— 
‘All that she can acquire by her labor, service or acts, during 
coverture, belongs to her husband.’ This law was made for 
the old Saxon swineherds in the days when Alfred the Great 
was King. Itgives the husband exactly the same power 
over his wife’s earnings that the South Carolina slave code 
gave to the master over the earnings of the slave. Emanci- 
pate wives, make them equal partners with their husbands, 
and thus give them the same motives for industry and econo- 
my thatfare or to men, and see if you do not, with one stroke 
of the pen, dash out nine tenths of the extravagance and 
fashionable folly of women, multiply marriages four-fold, and 
get rid of the talk about women’s wages. There is something 
wrong when woman is out in the om contending with men 
for — She should find her reward in her own proper 
work keeping house and raising children; and when the 
masses of women are emancipated and paid for doing the work 
that no man can do, the exceptions who teach school, sell dry 
goods and write for newspapers will find the wages question 
very easily settled.” 


FREE OCOPIES—READ THIS! 


To ALL ouR Frignps: We shall endeavor to send out to our 
country subscribers, with this and following numbers, free copies 
of the Magazine, which we hope they will be kind enough to lend 
to as many of their friends and neighbors as possible. We are 
sparing no expense to make the Magazine worthy of Utah; and 
although we snall not complain if we do not realize a cent of profit 
for a year or two, still we shall be grateful to all who seek to 
alleviate our burden by increasing the circulation. As the Daily 
Pelegraph said lately, the Magazine is no commercial speculation. 
It is published solely in the interest of progress in Utah. Every 
friend can help this cause and lighten our burdens wonderfully 
by getting us each one subscriber. Who will do it? 


OGems from the 


"OH! SNATCHED AWAY IN BEAUTY’S BLOOM. 


Oh snatched away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy grave shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom. 


And oft, by yon blue gushing stream, 
Shall Sorrow bow her drooping head, 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause, and lightly tread, 
Fond wretch! as if her step disturbed the dead! 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 
That Death nor heeds nor hears distress; 
Will this unteach us to complain, 
Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou! who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy cheeks are wan, thine eyes are wet. [ Byron. # 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


NOT ALL DROSS 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. — 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
NOT QUITE PARTED. 


On the following day Judah Nathans presented himself at the 
mansion of Sir Richard Courtney. He was shown into the baro- 
net’s library, where he found the uncle and our hero in conversa- 
tion upon the subject which was uppermost. 

“You are welcome, Mr. Nathans,” said the baronet as his visitor 
entered. 

“I thank you, Sir Richard,” replied Judah, taking a seat with- 
out ceremony. 

“Sir Walter has written to your nicce.’’ 

“Very wisely done.” 

“T have read his letter and approve of it.’’ 

“Then is it most wisely done.”’ 

“The circumstances are affecting, but I see no alternative.’ 

“The problem, Sir Richard, is beyond my solving.”’ 

‘Will you read the epistle? It has been kept unsealed for that 
purpose.” 

“Thank you, Sir Richard. 1 appreciate. your confidence and 
the very noble conduct of yourself and nephew.’’ 

Judah Nathans took the proffered letter and twice read it. Evi- 
dently it made a great impression upon him, for the second read- 
ing seemed to be a dwelling with satisfaction upon its contents, 
and a regret at the necessity which prompted the writer. 

“Sir Walter Templar, you have acted nobly,’’ he observed as he 
returned the epistle. 

“I have but performed my painful duty to your niece, sir.’’ 

“Ile who does his duty when it is painful deserves admiration. 
This concerns my sister Rachel’s child, and therefore I admire 
your conduct.” 

“To resign Terese has stricken my heart, as it has destroyed 
the dearest hope of my life. I pray Heaven it may not quite break 
her heart.” 

“Sir Walter Templar, could I, without blighting Isaac Ben 
Ammon's declining days, so will it, my niece should be your wife, 
though when I came yesterday I had willed it otherwise.” 

“I thank you sir; but even my uncle would not approve of the 
alliance now.” 

“No, Mr. Nathans. 

“You are right, Sir Richard. 
Jewess.”’ 

‘And as you yourself have said, Mr. Nathans, the Jewess and 
the Christian cannot mate.’’ 

‘Cannot mate, Sir Richard.” 

“Six months ago we stood not in that relationship to each ot -er. 
She was then an orphan,” said our hero. 

‘I would you had been marricd to her before she had found her 
grandfather,” mused Judah. 

‘It is in vain for us to regret that which we cannot alter,” 
observed the young man. But he knew not then how difficult it 
would be for him to school his heart to the necessity of resigning 
Terese. His sense of honor ruled him now, not the tumults of his 
love. Ile lived to see the day when that love grew restive,—when 
his heart rebelled against the necessity of resigning the maiden 
forever. He lived to sce the day when his strong passions broke 
down all barriers of opposite religions and separations of races; 
lived to sce the day when his whole soul was one great sense of 
aching for Terese,—a mighty voice that cried aloud for her, day 
and night; he lived to see the day when no longer the old author- 
ities were heeded by him, which declared ‘* The Jewess cannot 
marry the Christian noble.’ 

*Yes,’’ repeated Judah Nathans, “1 wish Terese had not found 
her grandfather until she had first become Sir Walter Templar’s 
wife.’’ 

‘Mr. Nathans, | beg you, as a special favor, to represent to 
your niece that I have been faithful to her.” 

‘You have been faithful to her,’* was the ccho. 

‘-f would not have her deem me false to my love for the price of 
the world. I have lost enough in losing her. The loss of her 
confidence, too, would be more than I could bear.”’ 

“Sir Walter, Terese and her family shall hold you and your 
family in reverence.”’ 

thank you, Mr. Nathans,’ seid our hero, scarcely able to 
command his speech. 


I conscientiously could not.”’ 


I had forgotten. Terese isa 


‘“‘And now, Sir Richard, there is a matter of a different kind, 
upon which I would speak before my departure.’’ 

“If you please, Mr. Nathans.”’ 

“It may not be known to you that for over thirty years I have 
been the companion and, since his father’s death, the private 
adviser of Sir Herbert Blakely.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed the baronet, in some surprise. 

‘That positicn I have resolved to occupy no longer.” 

‘‘You interest me, sir.’’ 

“My re position placed me in direct antagonism to your fam- 
ily, for | pledged my dead master, the General, that I would never 
cease to work to his ends until the De Lacy estates were in the 
entire possession of his son. I have worked, I confess, faithfully, 
till yesterday, to the accomplishment of this purpose.’’ 

this possible?’’ 

“IT always speak the truth, even though that truth should be 
against myself. I tell you this that you might not hereafter, 
hearing it from other lips, doubt me.”’ 

“I reproach you not for fidelity to your trust.”’ 

“To accomplish this I have stopped at no considerations. I 
would even have removed Sir Walter from our path.” 

‘‘Indeed!’’ 

“Yet in my own intentions I have never designed him hurt.”’ 

‘“‘We are now open cnemies. Am I to so understand you, sir?’’ 

“No, Sir Richard, but rather friends. I cannot in future war 
against your family. The love of my niece shall henceforth render 
Sir Walter sacred to me. Of this I shall inform Sir Herbert 
Blakely ; for no one shall have cause to say I betrayed him. I 
only withdraw from an evil purpose.” 

‘Tam glad to hear it, Mr. Nathans; and as you have told me 
thus much of yourself, and seeing that you must be very inti- 
mately informed upon all matters concerning the De Lacy estates, 
I will return your confidence by a personal explanation, not de- 
signed, however, for Sir Herbert Blakely.” 

‘‘You do me honor, Sir Richard, and you may be assured that 
any subject committed to me will be preserved sacred.” 

‘“‘Knowing mow of your past connection with Sir Herbert, this 
explanation becomes relative to the case between your family and 
mine.’’ 

“I believe, Sir Richard that I understand how generous your 
family have been. I anticipate your explanation.”’ 

‘I perceive you do, sir. Your acuteness has detected that in 
order to accomplish the union of your niece and Sir Walter Templar, 
we not only revoked the betrothal with my daughter Eleanor, but 
for the time renounced the redemption of the De Lacy estates.’’ 


“It was very generous and very just in you all.* I had con- 
cluded that such was the fact, and that this decision was made by 
your family when you all dcemed my niece an orphan and por- 
tionless.”’ 

“You are right, Mr. Nathans, it was Terese, the orphan, that 
we considered we knew, not Terese the heiress of the rich Jew 
Isaac Ben Ammon.”’ 

‘*It was very just and very generous in you, Sir Richard, I re- 
peat; and it is this which led me to resolve to withdraw myself 
from Sir Herbert Blakely. I cannot war against the family who 
were willing to sacrifice so much for the child of my sister 
Rachel.”’ 

‘I confess, moreover, Mr. Nathans, that these very peculiar 
circumstances of our family have disarranged the calculations of 
twenty years, for though this union with your niece is interrupted, 
the betrothal between my nephew and daughter is also broken off.’’ 

“T understand, Sir Richard. The Lady Eleanor could not re- 
turn to the old relations with her cousin, knowing his love to be 
another’s. A high-spirited woman like her would be very sensi- 
tive in the case.”’ 

“Right. Mr. Nathans. Sir Walter Templar and Eleanor Court- 
ney can only be in future as a dear brether and sister. Indeed I 
find that relation most becomes ‘them. Eleanor worships Walter, 
but it is as a sister for her brother. They grew as brother and 
sister—they love as such. There ends the matter between them. 
But in that ending, Mr. Nathans, the De Lacy redemption is also 
at an end.’’ 

“Uncle Richard, | must still urge my protest against your view 
on that point,’’ broke in our hero. 

‘“‘At an end for the present, Walter.’’ 

‘‘Not so. I will clear off the mortgage independent of any 
family alliances.” f 

“It is not practical, Walter. The Templar mincs are neither as 
valuable nor as saleable as they were ten ycars ago. Nor would 
I allow for Lord Frederick and my daughter Alice the sacrifice 
you have repeatedly proposed. Moreover, I confess, Walter, that 
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the betrothal between Frederick and Alice seems as much disar- 
ranged by recent events as that between yourself and Eleanor.” 

‘‘We will waive the matter then, uncle, for a time,’’ said our 
hero in some embarrassment, for he also had misgivings upon the 
matter. He saw from every appearance that his cousin Alice was 
not drawn towards Fred, whereas her very life seemed hung upon 
himself. Already had he been troubled over the matter; already 
had he asked himself if there were to be in the sequel more love 
crossings and family crossings. And more than ever, Sir Richard 
and himself saw how unwise in policy it is to legislate, to a pro- 
gramme, family alliances, when the impulsive affections of the 
heart have so much to do in the matter, and the circumstances of 
life in a moment overturn the finest woven plans. 

“So you see, Mr. Nathans,” continued Sir Richard Courtney, 
‘chow the matter stands in relation to the De Lacy estates.” 

‘I do, Sir Richard, and am sorry to perceive all your family 
problems so disarranged, seeing that the generous devotion of Sir 
Walter Templar for my sister Kachel’s child has been the cause.” 

‘‘Had our family compacts held good,’’ said the baronet, ‘‘my 
nephew and myself unitedly could have redeemed the estates 
without materially crippling our own. In that case I should have 
confered upon my eldest daughter her sister’s portion at my death, 
giving to the husband of Alice in lieu thereof, the redeemed mort- 
gage of the inheritance of his race, purchased by the wealth of 
my nephew and Eleanor. This would have been an equivalent, 
and in time the family balancing woulu have been just.’’ 

“Very wisely arranged, Sir Richard, and had your nephew 
married my sister’s child, her vast wealth would have redeemed 
the estates, and so far your intentions would have been met.’’ 

“It is useless to speculate upon that, Mr. Nathans, yet had my 
nephew married your niece before she had found her grandfather, 
I should in such a case as the one you have suggested, at my 
death, have settled Alice’s portion upon my nephew and his heirs, 
thus balancing the account much in the same way.” 

“Yes, as you have wisely observed, Sir Richard, it is now use- 
less to speculate upon what might have been had Sir Walter Tem- 
plar been united to the child of my sister Rachel. Terese will also 
be my heiress, and I am now, through the recent death of my 
father’s uncle, very nearly as wealthy as Terese’s grandfather. 
But this is mere babbling on my part. As you have observed, Sir 
Richard, it is useless to speculate upon the union of Sir Walter 
Templar and my sister’s child.” 

But those who knew Judah Nathans as we know him would 
have reversed his words just then. His very dwelling upon it was 
an infallible sign that he did not think it useless to speculate upon 
that union, or he would not have speculated. He never started 
after the solution of a problem (as he would himself have worded 
it) without some latent design of mastering it, and if he after- 
wards gave it up it was when his law of necessity forced him to, 
or his conception of wisdom told him that it was the best policy. 
He dwelt now upon what might have been had Terese and Walter 
mated. It was a proof, therefore, in his case, that the union of 
our — and heroine was the very subject which occupied his 
mind. 

“Sir Richard, I have intruded too long upon your valuable 
time,’ observed Judah, rising to depart. 

“No, sir; it has been occupied in very necessary communica- 
tion.” 

“T feel honored with your confidence, Sir Richard. Sir Walter, 
I will represent to my niece all you have desired.” 

‘‘My sincere thanks, Mr. Nathans,” replied our hero, and Sir 
Richard and his nephew, expecting to see their singular visitor no 
more, deemed the subject of the union of Terese and Walter for 
ever at an end; but not so deemed Judah Nathans. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WITHIN THE CIRCLE OF GOOD. 

Judah Nathans left the house of Sir Richard Courtney an 
altered man. He had been in the action of his life, not good; for 
nothing, until very recently, had come in that life to transform 
him into the image of goodness. That illustrious social pbiloso- 
pher, Robert Owen, has laid it down as a cardinal law of a just 
moral economy, that men and women are created in their charac- 
ters by the action and force of circumstances. Orthodox excep- 
tions might be taken to this, but it is as near the universal truth 
as any one general law can be. The experience of life proves it. 
Hence the great scientific apostle of modern times believed that, 
mankind only needs good surroundings for earth to be transformed 
into a comparative heaven. We are pleased to have met Judah 
Nathans in his relation with Terese, the Hebrew Maiden, to illus- 
trate the truth of this philosophy and the moral of our story,— 
“NOT ALL DROSS.”’ 


Up to the date of the discovery of his niece, Judah had been in 
the service of a master whose ends needed an evil agent. His 
actions, therefore, had not been good, though, as we have seen, 
he was not evil from malice. Kindness gave him more pleasure 
than unkindness; truth gratified his intellect as a scientific man, 
and that intellect admired justice as a wiser policy than injustice. 
An angel had come in his life now, in the person of our heroine, 
and in legislating for her happiness he was brought within the 
circle of good. He had now also been brought into relationship 
with the family of Sir Richard Courtney, and he had found them 
just, noble, generous. The influences under which he now acted 
were germinating in his soul good intenticns. In this spirit of 
better surroundings he had presented himself at the mansion of 
Sir Richard on the day of his second interview, at the close of 
which he was still further within the circle of good. 

Three days afterwards Judah Nathans was in London, partly 
there on his own business, touching the wealth ef his great-uncle, 
Reuben Nathans, to which he had just fallen heir. He put up at 
the Adelphi Hotel in the Strand. He rang the bell of his private 
apartment, which was answered by one of the servants. 

‘‘Wine, Thomas. The very best in the house.” 

‘Champagne, sir?” 

‘Champagne, Thomas.”’ 

Judah was still an epicure. Indeed he was changed in nothing 
of his essential characteristics. He was simply, as we have said, 
brought within the circle of good intentions, and was no longer 
within that of his master’s evil necessities. So far as this went, 
he was entirely a changed man in his life, but not in his nature. 
He was as capable of good as of evil. As much can be said of 
Satan himself. The Arch Fiend is classical, not malicious. His 
evil is the offspring of his own necessities, just as that of Judah 
Nathans had been from the necessities of Sir Herbert Blakely.’ 

“The wine, sir,’’ said the servant, entering. 

‘“‘A crown, Thomas.’ 

‘For myself, your honor?” 

‘For yourself, Thomas.”’ 

‘Can I serve your honor further?” 

‘‘Has any one inquired for me since my absence?” 

‘‘Yes, your honor. There is the gentleman’s card on your table.” 

“So. Lawyer Wortley.’’ 

‘‘He was here to-day. He will call again, he said, to sce if you 
were returned.”’ | 

‘TI am at home, Thomas, to the lawyer.”’ 

‘‘Very good, yourhonor. Any further commands?” 

“Yes. Take this letter to the post-office. No fail, Thomas. 
There is another crown.”’ 

‘Fail, your honor?’’ 

“Stay; take it to Mr. Coutts, my banker. He will forward it with 
his private matter. There isa half guinea. Usedispatch. I pay 
for services.”’ 

This division of his gifts showed the Jew and also the man of 
the world, in paying well for fidelity. The letter was from our 
hero to Terese, and Judah was desirous for its safe and speedy 
delivery. His uncle Isaac Ben Ammon was well known in his 
banking transactions to the great firm of Coutts. Hence, upon 
second thought, he sent Sir Walter's letter through the great Eng- 
lish banker, whom he knew was in continual correspondence with 
his uncle Isaac. 

Judah drank several glasses of wine, and then he began to 
muse upon the matters before him. 

“So Richard Courtney thinks the Christian noble must not wed 
the Jewess; and so my uncle Isaac thinks. Now, wherefore? | 
must solve that wherefore, and if it will not solve philosophically, 
then itis not a scientific problem, and therefore not worthy to 
prevail.” 

Judah was fairly launched into his sea of problem-solving. If 
he runs the barque of the lovers aground he will do it philosophi- 
cally; if not, the barque still swims. 

“The affair is very complex. Good. First, we have two differ- 
ent and radical religions. That is bad for an alliance. ‘The Jew 
and the Christian cannot mate!’ It is a form of wording with a 
great noise in it, but. I think it is noise chiefly. Now, there ‘s 
philosopby in religion, but very seldom philosophy in men’s methods 
of it. I am infidel to these methods, not to the religious senti- 
ment. Jesus was equal to Moses, quite his equal, though my 
uncle Isaac would not like to hear me say so. ‘The Jewess cannot 
marry the Christian.’ Now I see not the philosophy of that, when 
their happiness makes their union necessary. So, uncle Isaac, we 
have erred. But stop. If the Jews and the Christians had not 
kept their distinction of races, Judah, to-day, would not have 
been a people and would not now hold the commerce of the world. 
This exclusion has preserved Israel and given him the empire of 
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wealth. But then the past necessities no longer exist, and we are 
mightier in encircling more and in becoming more the soul of 
nations So uncle Isaac, the Jew and the Christian are already 
in alliance. Next, we have the love of these two young folks. 
There they carry the ground altogether. The Jewess and the 
Christian noble are mated in love. Then let love rule. ‘Tis the 
wisest. The affections so seldom rule that it is well they should 
rule now. She is my sister’s child, therefore she should be happy. 
I say, therefore, because the child has somehow got into my heart. 
So let Sir Walter Templar marry her. But then, poor Uncle 
Isanc! Well, I cannot solve the problem. They shall solve it 
themselves. That letter, which I have just sent, will rivet the 
chains—not break them; and Uncle Isaac will be forced to the 
necessity. Thus let it stand.’’ 

And the epicure again drank his wine; and soon afterwards, 
Lawyer Wortley was announced. 

“Ha! Mr. Nathans, I am glad to see you. ‘Tis many years 
since we have met,” said Lawyer Wortley, as he entered Judah’s 
room. 

“It is many years, Mr. Wortley, since we met,”’ was the answer 
in ..udah’s peculiar form of repeating an observation. 

‘Thomas,’ he said, addressing the servant, ‘‘Did you take my 
letter to Mr. Coutts ?”’ 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“T am not at home to any one.”’ 

“Yery good, your honor.” And the servant left the gentlemen 
together. 

“You received my letter, Lawyer Wortley?” 

“Yes, Mr. Nathans, and I congratulate you.” 

“On the death of my uncle?”’ 

“‘Well, not exactly on his death.” 

“You and I, Lawyer Wortley, can afford a truthful wording. It 
is the wisest between scientific men.”’ 

“Well, then, I congratulate you on your uncles death for it 
brings you wealth.”’ 

“And you a client. I like that form. The connection is logical.”’ 

“You commit your affairs into my hands?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Wortley, for I can depend on your professional capa- 
city and fidelity.’’ 

“I am flattered with your good opinion, Mr. Nathans.” 

‘You need not say as much. I need you to manage my affairs 
and I can trust you or I should not.” 

“So that settles our business?” 

“That settles our private business, Lawyer Wortley.”’ 

“You withdraw from Sir Herbert’s service.”’ 

“I withdraw.” 

“Of course a man of you wealth could not consent to occupy the 
position of Sir Herbert’s adviser.” 

‘‘For many reasons I could not.” 

“By the way, Mr. Nathans, Sir Richard has written to me, offer- 
ing an installment of a hundred thousand upon the De Lacy mort- 

ge.”’ 

‘‘Which you, of course, will refuse to accept.’’ 

“IT shall. Indeed, I could not do otherwise, without the sanc- 
tion of Sir Herbert. 

‘“‘Which he will not give.” 

“T know it.’? 

Thus began and ended the business part of the inteview between 
this strange man and the eminent lawyer. It was a striking 
illustration of Snap’s methods and professionally of Lawyer Wort- 
ley’s style. 

The two gentlemen then discussed Sir Herbert Blakeley’s affairs 
the remainder of the afternoon together as old friends; and then 
they separated. 

“So Sir Richard Courtney has offered a hundred thousand 
pounds as an installment upon the mortgage,’’ observed Judah to 
himself when Lawyer Wortley had departed. 

‘“‘Now I have my problem: that'would have interfered with it. 
if Terese and Sir Walter Templar should yet marry, the redeemed 
mortgage must be her wedding-gift to her husband. The Christ- 
tian noble must not outdo the Jewess in generosity. I shall pre- 
sent the child of my sister Rachel, with the canceled bond. ‘Tis 
well to do good, when ’tis wise to do good; and when good-doing 
brings you pleasure, then ‘tis wise. I like the problem. I will 
solve it. Now, that child is an angel in my life. The God of our 
father Abraham bless her. There now, what a blockhead I am. 
Abraham has been dead more than three thousand years. But 
her uncie Judah lives, and so Abraham shall bless her in me. 
Walter Templar shall marry the Jewess. Yet there are my uncle 
Isaac, Farinelli, and Sir Richard Courtney. Well, well, I will 
stand by my sister’s child, for she is the angel in my life. The 
Jewess and the Christian noble shall mate. I have said it!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


STRICKEN TO THE HEART. 


Since the arrival of the letter fromSir Walter Templar with the 
joyful news of the revocation of the betrothal, the life of Terese 
had been like a June day, bright with never a cloud in ber sky. 
Her venerable grandsire, too, seemed to her pious mind like one 
of the ancient patriarchs of her race come up from the grave to 
bless the last of his antique line, and to establish its generations 
anew. A providence appeared in his coming, and the old man’s 
conversations were of that grave, yet tender nature touching the 
culmination of her family in her, that the maiden grew almost 
superstitious in the matter. Indeed, Isaac Ben Ammon was full 
of a beautiful superstition himself upon the subject. He deemed 
that the hand of Heaven was concerned in the discovery of his 
beautiful grandchild; the curse was taken from his life; the bless- 
ing of Israel azain before him in his own experience. There was 
such a kindred feeling between the two, that it was no wonder 
they were always together. Buc Terese was dreariing of the ful- 
fillm ent in her union with Walte1, while tbe old man was dreaming 
of ner return to the religion of her forefathers through her mar- 
riage with Farinelli, who, for her sake, had resolved to become a 
Jew. But each kept the special hope concealed, and hence the 
supreme happiness of the hour. Isaac Ben Ammon waited to 
receive news from his nephew Judah before breaking the matter 
to his grandchild, while she also waited for the news, exepecting 
that her uncle's mission to her lover’s family would bring about 
the union—not obstruct it. This will account for the happy state 
in which we now find our heroine and her grandsire. But soon 
the cup of comfort was destined to be dashed rudely from the lips 
of both. 

The news came. Isaac Ben Ammon was delighted with the 
result. Judah, in a private letter to him, told him all. 

‘Rachel, my child,” said the old man, for as noted before, he 
called her by her mother’s name,—‘‘I have news from England. 
Here is a letter for you.”’ 

“Oh, Iam so glad, Grandfather, that letters have arrived !’’ she 
exclaimed, as she took the one addressed to her, and recognized 
the well-known handwriting of Walter Templar. 

A look of sadness and anxiety passed over the patriarch’s pale 
countenance, for he foresaw that his loving grandchild was about 
to receive a deep heart-wound. For the first time he feared lest 
all should not be well inthe end. Terese noticed not her grand- 
father’s altered manner, but in her joy, flew to her chamber to 
read the letter. 

As soon as she had shut herself in her chamber, she fell upon 
her knees by the bedside and offered up a fervent thankrgiving to 
heaven. She then broke the seal of her lover’s letter and read. 

She read, and again she read each passage of the burning 
epistle. At first, she knew not what it all meant, for it was to her 
so strange, so unexpected. Then her head grew dizzy, and a film 
gathered in her eyes, but tears came not to washitaway. At 
length, she finished reading the letter and partly understood it. 
She then arose and bathed her fervered brow. Her brain was on 
fire, her eyes now like live coals from the altar upon which her 
own heart was consuming. Again she seated herself, and again 
she read the passionate epistle: 

Courtney Hovse, June Ist, 1823. 
My BELoved ComPANION: 

How shall I communicate the stern realities which have so suddenly broken 

in upon my dreams of our union and blighted my life; but, oh, how word my 


message not to send a poisoned arrow to your gentle heart? Icannot. To tell 
the matter to you in words of calmness, would mock my own agony and insult 
your grief. 

Your uncle Judah has visited my family. He came with a solemn mission 
from your grandfather, as well as to represent himself. He laid before my fam- 
ily the case of his own. I cannot gainsay the will and conscience of an ancient 
people whose legacy to their descendants, for ages has been a supreme injunc- 
tion to preserve the integrity of their religion and their race. 

They tell me, Terese, that the Christian noble must not marry the Jeweas. 
(Oh, what shall I do; ob, what shall we do, my beloved?) There is but one thing 
that we can do, and have the approval of our own hearts. It is our duty to our 
religion and our families. Neither yop, nor I could be happy in a union which 
brought not these sanctions. We hare loved, but we have loved in purity and 
pit have loved, but we have loved in duty to our God and our family 

onor. 

Oh, Terese, what shall we do? Dear Companion of never-to-be forgotten asso- 
ciations, oh what shall we do? 

The betrothal in my own family often frightened us, when we were together, 
tocomfort each other's hearts and point to the dim hope before us, though it was 
looming in the distance amid dark clouds. But now there have come between 
us the sacred covenants of your ancient race—covenants handed down for a hun- 
dred ae the voices of the dead and the voices of the living prochim— 
The Jewess and the Christian cannot mate! And from either side comes a 
stern response. 

Oh, Terese, Terese, what shall we do? 

All my family partake of our afflictions, and partake of them moro because the 
fiat is without a revocation. My uncle Courtney, who so willingly sacrificed all 
his family designs for our union and happiness is upon this matter sadly afflicted, 
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but unalterable, for he is a man who will never compromise his conscience or 
his honor. As for my dear mother, she weeps at my distress, while my cousin 
Eleanor retires to her chamber and prays for strength to be sent down to Terese 
and Walter to bear this heavy stroke of Providence. But oh, how hard it is for 
us, whose hearts it most strikes to acknowledge, a provideuce in it; yet do I say 
“Thy will, O God, be done!” 

Were the cause any other than it is—the covenants of your forefathers, and 
the integrity of your race—I confess there would be a fierce warfare in my 
heart and loud-voiced passions—not this mournful, —— resignation,—but 
as it is, to give away to passion and rebellious feelings would seem impious. I 
would strike down common barriers with a strong hand, but I could not aim a 
blow at covenants four thousand old. 

Think not that your uncle Judah has done aught in unkindness. My family 
respect his consideration in this matter, but they are painfully conscious of the 
fact which he has urged—that the union of his grandchild with a Christian would 
bring Isaac Ben Ammon’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

I look forward now to no union with woman on earth; but in heaven, we, who 
still must ever love, shall be united, for surely there no voice will proclaim—The 
Jewessand Christian must not mate. 

In love and in hope for that day of union above. 

I am, dearest Terese, your 
Water. 

Terese ceased reading her lover’s 'etter. A while she sat as 
though life had gone cut of her; she s¢emed as a beautiful marble 
statue. Not in rapt thought, not overwhelmed by a tumult of 
agonized feelings, but as a person benumbed and without feeling; 
her heart for a moment was dead—not breaking. Gradually a 
revulsion came, and with it, the agony; and then with a dreadful 
spasm of returning life, she staggered to her feet, and witha 
piercing cry that rang through Isaac Ben Ammon’s dwelling, she 
fell senseless to the floor. 

The first who flew to the senseless maiden was her foster-brother. 
Kneeling, he took-her tenderly in his arms; and then, seeing her 
pale and apparently lifeless, he alarmed the house with his cries 
for help. But Isaac Ben Ammon had heard the skriek of his 
grandchild, and, as fast as his aged limbs could bear him, he has- 
tened to the chamber of Terese, followed by old Rebecca. He 
found Farinelli in extreme distraction, supporting Terese, venting 
wild reproaches against himself as the cause of the calamity which 
had fallen upon his foster-sister. 3 

‘See, sce, old man, what we have done,” exclaimed Farinelli, 
laying the corse-like form of the maiden upon the floor. 

‘‘See, there is our work,’ he continued, in fierce remorse, point- 
ing to the inanimate Jewess. 

‘Cease, boy, cease!’’ returned Isaac Ben Ammon. ‘Think you, 
young man, that I am not stricken too. Father Abraham, my 
granddaughter cannot be dead. She is not dead, Rebecca,” he 
added, addressing the old woman. 

“No, Isaac, the child has but swooned. She is recovering.”’ 

“The God of Jacob be praised,” returned the aged Hebrew with 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“My master,” said Rebecca, ‘‘leave Rachel to my care.”’ 

**Rebecca, shall I send for a physician?” 

‘“‘Rachel needs none, Isaac Ben Ammon. ’Tis the heart that is 
sick. Quick, leave me alone with the child. Renewed agitation, 
caused by your presence, might be her death.” 

‘‘Alas! alas!” moaned the venerable Hebrew, as he left the 
chamber, ‘the comfort of Israel has departed from my house 
again.” | 

The foster-brother was the first to leave the chamber of Terese 
as he had been the first to enter at her cry. The remark of Re- 
becca, that his foster-sister was returning to consciousness, had 
driven him at once away. He would not have met her first re- 
proachful glance for the world. Seizing his hat, he rushed wildly 
from the house of the Jew to meet in the street Donna Clara Gar- 
cia. The prima donna could not have encountered Farinelli in a 
more ungracious mood. He would have passed her, but the lady 
would not permit jit, for she had been anxious for an interview 
with the young man. _ It was the first time that she had met him 
since his recovery. 

‘‘Ah! my dear Farinelli!’* exclaimed the prima donna. “I am 
delighted to see you around again. It is unkind of you to have 
kept so long away from your friends, when you know how anx- 
ious some are concerning you,” she added with a wistful look and 
a tender reproach in her tone. 

‘‘Donna Clara, I am quite recovered. There needs no anxiety 
on my account.”’ 

‘I see you are recovered, Farinelli. But you are cruel.” 

“I design it not so, lady.”’ 

“Yet, you are verycruel. But let that pass. Will you not sin 
with me, to-morrow night. Come, Farinelli, consent. The ma 
agement will double the terms of your engagement. I have mad 
that point a condition of my own. You will consent, will you not?’ 

“TI thank you, Donna Clara; but I cannot sing to-morrow nigh 
I know not, if I shall ever sing in Rome again. Pardon m 
now. My foster-sister has been taken suddenly ill. I fear she 


is dying.” 


And Farinelli hurried abruptly away. 

‘‘May she die and quickly rot in her grave, so that she crosses 
not my path again,” hissed the prima donna to herself, as she 
drew her veil over her face and also hurried away. 

‘‘Aye, may she die; it may save me from the crime of killing 
her, unfeeling man,” she added, as she turned and caught a look 
at Farinelli, as he passed out of sight. 

In the meantime, Terese had returned to consciousness. She 
uttered no word of reproach; moaned not a vehit of her troubled 
heart; uttered not a remark in reference to the letter of her lover 
which she hid in her bosom. She listlessly allowed old Rebecca 
to undress her and put her to bed. She, moreover took from the 
kind nurse a sleeping-potion with the docility of a dutiful child. 
Her grandfather came in and, bending over her, his tears fell 
upon her cheeks. She spoke not; but, throwing her gentle arms 
around his neck, kissed him affectionately. Soon afterwards, she 
fell into a deep sleep, for a heavy resignation sat upon her heart, 
upon which lay also Walter '‘emplar’s letter. 

In the morning, Terese seemed much better for she had slept 
profoundly during the night, and her grandfather was in much 
better spirits in consequence. He visited his grandchild; and, at 
her request, explained all the circumstances that immediately 
touched them. He told her how her uncle Judah had gone to 
England with a mission from himself to consult with Sir Walter 
Templar’s family. He dwelt upon his own hopes to sce her em- 
brace the religion of her race, and how dreadful would be to him 
the stroke to realize that the only living offspring of his loins was 
lost to her tribe forever as the wife of a Christian nobleman. He 
confirmed the informationof her lover that Sir Richard Courtney 
equally with himself agreed that no proper alliance could take 
place between the Jewess and the Christian; but he was warm in 
his encomiums upon the noble conduct of Sir Walter Templar. 
This part pleased the maiden. The grandfather also informed ber 
of the proposed marriage of herself with Farinelli, and of his con- 
sent to become a Jew for her sake. He urged the young man’s 
deep love for her, and plead tenderly with her to be true to the 
antecedents of her Jewish race. The maiden listened reverently 
to her venerable grandsire, acquiesced in nearly all he said; and 
it was only at the proposed marriage of herself with her foster- 
brother that she manifested some little impatience, but she gave 
no further sign of disapproval. 

Isaac Ben Ammon was more than satisfied with the gentle sub- 
mission of his granddaughter; and he left the chamber of the 
maiden hopeful of thefuture. But he was somewhat self-deceived. 
Terese was once more upon the altar, but her heart could not con- 
sent to all the sacrifice which her grandfather proposed. Her 
love for Walter Templar was deathless. Not quite parted cven 
yet! 


IT’S THE EARLY BIRD THAT CATCHES THE WORM. 


BY A LIE-A-BED. 


More than one has shown how hollow 
Is this proverb, and absurd; 

For the worm, it sure must follow, 
Got up earlier than the bird. 


Doubtless too the bird in question, 
Eating with too great a zeal, 

Suffered much from indigestion, 
Owing to that morning meal. 


And it would not be surprising 
If that birdie fell a prey 

To some sportsman—early rising 
Makes the aim so sure they say. 


Perhaps its young too—had it any— 
By their parent left forlorn, 

Caught catarrhal ailments many 
From the keen, cold air of morn. 


Other birds—for birds will chatter— 
When they saw the bird alight, 

Might have chirped with scornful patter— 
the rake’s been out all night !’’ 


Summing up the case concisely, 
This decidedly I say, 

Early birds don't get on nicely, 
Early rising does not pay! 


| 
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4. Winter’s frown, and Springs carressing, 
Summer’s garland, bright and gay, 
Only herald Autumn’s blessings— 
Glorious eve to changeful day. 
Fiercest storms bring calms serenest, 
Sultri’st days the richest dews, 
Drearest Winters Springs the greenest, 
Bright with varigated hues. 


5. Who should pine in grief and sadness, 
Troubles come and troubles go, 
Sorrows yield to joyous gladness, . 
Weal attends on fading woe. 
Mourn not at each bursting bubble, 
Passing shadows swiftly fly; ni 
Stoutly climb the hills of trouble, $e 
Pleasure’s vales beyond them lie. ee 
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WE Should Sret and in Sorrow?” 


Worps ny L. SLoan. Music BY Pror. G. CARELEss. 
Treble. Bloderato. 
beard 1. Love - ly earth, with pleas-ures teem -ing, Spreads her gifts with boun-teous hand; Na-ture’s sun-shine, 


‘Tenor. 2. Who should fret and pine in _ sor-row, Nurse their gricfs wiih tear-ful eyes; Think to day of 

Bass, 3. Karth en - robed in win - try sad-ness, Ling -ers not in sha - dy gloom, Soon she dons spring's 
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sinil - ing vlad - ness, Wait-ing Sum-mer’s com-ing bloom. Sum-mer fills her lap with flow - ers; 


()d’- rous flow-ers scent the air, Hedge and grove with mus - icring-ing, All is beau-teous, bright and fair. 
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As in cease ie A course they roll, Learnfrom moth-er Earth thereas-ons Why de-light should crown the soul. 


Wreaths in sun-ny smiles her face, Rears her cool and frag-rant bow-ers, Clothes her in - ful - gent grace. 
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95 & 97 an Street, NEW YORK, 


Sudbury Street, BOSTON, 
318 Battery Street, - - SAN FRANCISCO, 
47 Magazine Street, NEW ORLEANS. 


ARE A HOME INSTITUTION ! 


Made for and specially adapted to the wants of a 
Western people. 
They combine great weight, distributed to the best 
advantage, with beauty of design and perfection of 
manufacture. 


CHARTER OAK COOKING STOVES 


Were first introduced to the public in the year 1852, 
and at once took the lead, and have ever #ince grown 
in favor, until there are now 


A CREATER NUMBER SOLD DAILY 


Than any stove in the market. Over 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Are in daily use, and we offer every stove as refer- 
ence, wherever it may be found. When our new 
patterns were made, all recent improvements were 
united, and we confidently offer the 


NEW CHARTER OAK 


As the Heaviest, Best Constructed, Most Uniform, 
and Quickest Baking Stove in 
the Market. 


The Charter Oak is the cheapest first class stove 
ever made. Twenty-eight sizes, with and without 
Extension Top, sold wholesale and retail by the 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING COM’Y, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“A SLIGHT COLD,” COUGH, 
Hoarseness, or Sore Throat which 
might be checked with a simple , 
remedy, if neglected often termi- | 
nates seriously. Few are aware 
of the importance of stopping a 
Cough or “slight cold” in its first 
stage; that which in the begin- 
ning would yield to a mild rem- 
edy, if not attended to, soon 
attacks the lungs. 

The efficacy of Brown's Bron- . 
chial Troches is demonstrated by | 
testimonials from Physicians, 
Surgeons in the Army, and eminent men wherever 
they have been used. 

They were introduced in 1850. It has been proved 
that they are the best article before the public for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, the 
Hacking Cough in Consumption, and numerous affec- 
tions of the Throat, giving immediate relief. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS & SINGERS will find them 
effectual for clearing and strengthening the voice. 

Your Troches are too well and favorably known 
to need commendation. 

Iion. Cuas. A. PHELAS, Pres. Mass. Senate. 

My communication with the world has been very 
much enlarged by the Lozenge which now I carry 
always in my pocket; that trouble in my Throat 
(for which Throches are a specific) having made me 
often a mere whisperer. 


BROWN’'S 


TROCHES 


N. P. WILLIs. 

I have never changed my mind respecting them 
from the first, excepting to think yet better of that 
which I began thinking well of, 

Hgnry WARD BEECHER. 

A simple and elegant combination for Coughs etc. 

Dr. G. F. BigeLtow, Boston. 

I recommend their use to public speakers. 


gv. E. H. CHAPIN. 


AGENTS WANTED—$10 A DAY. 


Two $10 Maps for $. 


D’s 


PATENT REVOLVING DOUBLE MAPS, 


Two Continents, America and Europe, and America 
with the — States gees on an 
Immense Scale 


COLORED—IN 4000 COUNTIES. 


HESE GREAT MAPS, now just completed, 64x62 
inches large, show every place of importance, all 
Railroads to date, and the latest alterations in the 
various European States. These Maps are needed in 
every School and Family in the land—they occupy 
the space of one Map, and by means of the Reverser, 
either side can be thrown front, and any part brought 
level to the eye. County Rights and large discount 
given to good Agents. 

Apply for Circulars, Terms, and send money for 
and see Sample Maps first, 7 not sold taken back on 
demand. LLOYD, 

3 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


EIGHTH WARD 


STEAM WOOD WORKING CO., 


Half a block north of Emigration Square, State Road, 


Have constantly on hand, and make to order, 
Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Etc., 
of every description. 

Parties building or making alterations will find it 
advantageous to call on SMITH BRO’S.9 


| CABINET WARE 


Ewery Variety, 


Useful and Ornamental, 


H. DINWOODEY’S 


E. Temple St. SALT LAKE CITY. 


ROBERTS, READ & CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


HATS, CAPS, 


STRAW GOODS, 


UMBRELLAS AND BUFFALO ROBES, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ 
Famcy F*urs. 


NEW YORK. 


Agents for Gloversville Glove Manufac- 
turing Company. 


400 DROADWAY, 


John P. Roberts, 
Weldin Read, 


George C. Ames, 
D. K. Granger. 


ESC 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


Capital and Assets, 
GOLD, $1,433,037,81. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE! 


This well known INSURANCE COMPANY has es- 
tablished a General agency in Salt Lake City, for the 
Territory of Utah. 

Policies issued, payable either in Gold or Currency, 
as may be desired. 


ALL LOSSES ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


Aa Insurance effected 0 on Farm Property, Mills, 
 niemgememae Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 
Rate L. HUNT, President. 
A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 


WALKER BROTHERS, 


- - 


General Agents for Utab. 


GLASS PACKED WITHIHCARE FOR THE UTAH TRADE. 
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PLATE.“CAR:AND WINDOW.GLASS. 27 Chambers and 3 Reade Sts, NewYork. 
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